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DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Department of Religious Education—This department has challenged the attention of the educational 
world for its original and efficient methods and courses of study. 

Provides the same sort of training for Bible-School and religious teachers that normal schools furnish 
for public school teachers. Trained leaders are now demanded in all departments of religious work. Un- 
usual vocational opportunities to those who are trained to meet the demands of the times in religious work. 

The Bible College—Courses of study include New Testament Literature and History, Apologetics and 
Doctrine, Church History, Sunday-School Methods, Sermon Building, Pastoral Duties and similar studies. 

Correspondence Courses—The History of Israel, the Prophets of Israel, the Life of Christ, the Acts of 
the Apostles, and other courses. Located ministers and all religious workers should avail themselves of the 
opportunities of extension and correspondence courses. 

College of Liberal Arts, College of the Bible, College of Law, College of Medicine, College of Den- 
tistry and the Institute of Fine Arts provide broad, liberal, well balanced courses. These courses are so cor- 
related as to give the most practical training for professional or business life. The Institute of Fine Arts 
includes three distinct departments, Conservatory of Music, School of Painting and Drawing and School of 
Dramatic Art. 

The School of Education—Courses in Domestic Science, 
special teacher training for Kindergarten, Primary, Grade and 
High School teachers. 

Drake University was never better qualified to meet the 
educational needs of the times than it is today. Splendid equip- 
ment, strong faculty, courses of study adapted to the educational, 
cultural and practical needs of the day. 

Write for catalogue or announcements. Booklet “Pos- 
sibilities of a College Education” sent free on request. We want 
the names of all young people who are considering attending 
college. Address 


HILL M. BELL, President 

















Drake University, - - - Des Moines, Iowa. 




















Ten Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS are being adopted 
by so many of the best schools among Disciples 


1, There is more to them—at least a third more—than is contained in any 
other series. 

2. They are rich, vital and full of suggestion to teacher and pupil. 

3. They are free from the sectarian spirit. 

4. They are soundly and fervently evangelical. 

5. They are truly artistic in all their illustrations. 

6. They are printed on better paper with better binding and in better taste 
than any other series. 

7. Every lesson writer ‘s an expert of interdenominational reputation. 

8. They are a monumen, to the modern spirit of unity—a dozen leading denomi- 
nations have co-operated to produce them and are now using them. 

9. The Disciples possess full editorial rights, through the editor, Charles Clayton 
Morrison. 

10. Every Disciple school that uses them participates in and promotes a great 
Christian union enterprise. 


EVERY QUARTER ADDS TO THE NUMBER OF SCHOOLS INTRODUCING 
THESE LESSONS. 
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Disciples and Their Colleges 


HE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION IS ONE 
to which every religious body must set 
itself with deliberation and generosity if it 
proposes to make its ministry effective and 
its youth capable of rendering the most 
efficient service. The Disciples of Christ 
are no exception to this rule. Their edu- 





cational work grows yearly in importance. 
Some men there have been from the first who have been 
concerned to provide equipment of an educational char- 
acter for our people, but for the most part the churches 
have concerned themselves but little with this duty. 
Nearly all our schools have been private foundations to 
which support has been sought by such endeavors as 
officers and instructors could put forth in their cam- 
paigns of publicity. But the Disciples as a body have 
never been profoundly interested in the institutions 
which are seeking to provide them with an educational 
equipment. 

Notwithstanding this fact, the signs are most promis- 
ing at the present moment for a new era in our educa- 
tional work. Almost all of the colleges are undertaking 
campaigns of enlargement both in finances, equipment 
and instructional force. It is easily perceived that to 
command respect and win patronage, the colleges must 
respond to the educational requirements of the time 
and perform the service which the schools of every re- 
ligious body seek to render. The institutions whose 
names are most familiar among us are no longer satis- 
fied with the day of small things, and though too little 
heed has been given to the call of those charged with 
their promotion, it is a gratifying fact that in spite of 
all the indifference shown by our churches and people, 
the colleges are winning through to a degree of compe- 
tence and effectiveness not hitherto possessed. 

This fact is shown not so much in the securing of en- 
dowments, though this is an important item in any 
educational programme. No school can accomplish its 
proper task unless it is capable of offering opportunities 
for study commensurate with the standards of the 
time. A school needs buildings, laboratories, libraries, 
and other important assets of a competent equipment, 
but far more than this it needs the kind of men and 
women in its faculties who have the proper training for 
effective work as instructors and a certain quality of 
sympathy with student life and its problems. These 
two qualities need to be combined in the faculty that 
renders the most .efficient service to education. 

* 7 * 

It is a satisfaction to record the fact that the colleges 
are demanding with insistent voice the services of men 
who have enjoyed the advantages of the best grade of 
university work obtainable in America and abroad. 
There was a time when some of our people seemed to be 
alarmed at the idea of higher education. It was sup- 
posed to lean too strongly toward liberal opinions in 
matters of religion. Thoughtless denunciation of higher 
education carried far in certain circles and there are 
still belated voices that insist upon the danger of uni- 
versity work. This cry has, however, become so obso- 
lescent and unconvincing that the Disciples are no 
longer disturbed by it. It has become so evident that 


nothing but the soundest educational preparation can 
fit a man to be a competent college instructor that now 
every one of our institutions worthy of the name oi 
college is seeking men of real university standing to 
occupy its positions as rapidly as they are left vacant. 

This is one of the most encouraging features of our 
college situation at the present time. The class of men 
chosen in the last two or three years to take positions 
of importance in our leading colleges is a guarantee of 
careful and scholarly work and of the right spirit in 
classroom and on the campus of these institutions. 
More than this, the representatives of our college facul- 
ties are taking advantage of graduate instruction to a 
degree not hitherto thought of. The number of those 
in residence at institutions of university grade which 
offer summer courses is greater than ever, while an in- 
creasing number are securing vacations of longer dura- 
tion for more extended university work in American 
and European institutions. 

oa o * 

All this is in harmony with the growth of our 
churches and their demands for a better training for 
The Disciples of Christ, if they are to 
be taken seriously in the cities where they are capable 


the ministry. 


of speaking with emphasis and authority, must be repre- 
sented by men who have a message and who understand 
the most effective methods of enforcing it. We have had 
and still possess ministers of efficiency and consecration 
who have never enjoyed university training. It is a 
part of the glory of our people that we have always 
held such men in appreciation and count it no discredit 
that they should not have been able to avail themselves 
of such advantages. Many of them have more than 
made up for the lack of such training by their own un- 
tiring efforts at self-culture. 

None the less the demand increases for men who have 
deliberately set out to secure the most adequate train- 
ing for themselves and have been willing to pay the 
price of this harder preparation both in time and money 
required. The churches are asking for such men. They 
know that on the whole men with this kind of prepara- 
tion are likely to be adequate and effective interpreters 
of the message the Disciples wish to give the world. 
They know that their standing and influence among the 
religious forces of the community will be enhanced 
thereby and they desire to provide themselves with 
such service as will stand the test of permanence and 
results. For this reason, the problem of education be- 
comes ever more insistent. For all graduate instruction 
wherever obtained must be built upon a solid foundation 
of honest academic work. There is a place for the 
Christian college in spite of the tendencies in other 
directions, and the Disciples of Christ can render no 
more effective service to their generation or even to 
those ideals which a proper self-interest suggests to 
them than in the equipment of their colleges to a point 
of adequacy and in suitable encouragement to these in- 
stitutions to provide themselves with the accessories of 
educational competence in buildings and other equip- 
ment, but especially in men who have the right kind of 
preparation and the spirit of scholarship and Christian 
faith. 
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Social Survey 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN. 

















Political Turmoil 


This is certainly a year of political trouble. Not only have the 
ancient bodies been engaged in internecine strife but the newer 
parties have also been undergoing change and reconstruction. The 
issue that seems to underlie most of this change is the repudiation 
of boss control in the party and the ushering in of a large measure 
of democracy in the control of the parties. 

First we had the old party convertions. The Republican bosses, 
utterly misinterpreting the noise that was going throughout the 
land, insisted on carrying out their pre-arranged plan. They prophe- 
sied that all trouble from this kind of procedure would disappear as 
soon as the convention was over. How badly they misinterpreted 
things is being evidenced every day. We are unable to find any one 
with the hardihood to prophesy the election of the Republican can- 
didate. 

Likewise the democrats came near to division. Only the victory of 
the progressive principle in this party and the nomination of a can- 
didate acceptable to the liberal element in the party prevented a 
split here also. The Bourbons of the democrats, wiser than those 
among the republicans, saw the inevitable and accepted it for this 


year. 


The Socialist Trouble 


The socialists are even now torn with dissension. We noted some 
weeks ago the election of a campaign manager by the name of 
Barnes. He had previously held office in the party but had retired 
under fire. His election to this responsible position immediately 
made him the target for certain elements in the party. The Chris- 
tian Socialist openly charges upon its pages that he is an adulterer 
and in view of the prejudice against socialists generally with refer- 
ence to their views on the family relationship, this paper regards 
the placing of Barnes in leadership as utterly objectionable. An- 
other jovrnal of the party objects to Barnes but upon an entirely 
different ground. This journal claims the party has boss rule the 
same as the older parties and that Hillquit and Spargo put the man 
in against the wishes of the party. The objections to Barnes were 
not so serious a factor until the presidential candidate, Debs, in- 
sisted that Barnes should submit to a referendum vote of the party 
as to whether he should remain. To this Barnes agrees and as soon 
as enough sign the petition, Barnes will be presented to the rank 
and file of the voters to have his future place in the party deter- 


mined. 


The Prohibition Fight 


The prohibitionists, also, have been passing through a strenuous 
time. Among them there have also been charges of boss rule which 
occasioned war in the party for the last eight years but which came 
to a clinmx this year. Even the official organ of the party admits 
that the convention was about the stormiest in their history and 
in their own words, “the most like a political convention.” The 
object of attack was the national chairman, Jones. It was objected 
that he did not represent the rank and file of the party and that 
he had not been a successful executive. Here again the issue of 
people’s rule came in. It was proposed that the election of a 
national chairman should be in the hands of the convention and not 
of the national committee. This was acceded to and with secret 
ballot the whole convention of nine hundred delegates proceeded to 
vote. It was apparent after the first ballot that Chairman Jones 
represented only a small minority of the party and he withdrew 
after the first ballot. While the favorite candidate of Jones was 
elected, the new man seems to represent a good majority of the 
party and doubtless peace will reign in the ranks of the prohibition- 
ists for a while again. 

All of these stories indicate the coming of a new era of democracy. 
It will not do to say how politics have always been carried on. 
The people are demanding a new way and the leader who will not 
observe the tendency will be led quickly to the political guillotine. 


The New Party 


At the close of the republican convention there were many who 
freely prophesied that Roosevelt was no longer a power in American 
politics and that the progressive movement was successfully curbed 
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If the movement had indeed not been founded on principles. if it had 
been a mere scramble for place and power, then doubtless the steam 
roller would have pretty thoroughly ironed it out. However, in- 
surgency in the party was too strong with the rank and file and too 
thoroughiy aware of itself to be killed after this fashion. 

The new Progressive party is a fact. “Teddy’s hat” is still in the 
ring and will have to be reckoned with by all the politicians this 
year. However, the difficulties that beset the movement are 
many and varied. One of the first is the difficulty of status. In 
some states the progressive party is the republican party and Taft 
has no electors on the ticket. In other states, the conservatives 
control and the Roosevelt electors will have some difficulty in get- 
ting on the ticket and must do so by petition. In some states the 
new party will be a bipartisan combine. The lack of unity that 
has characterized the other parties this year might easily charac- 
terize this one. 

Another pressing need of the new party is that of funds. The 
expenses of campaigns have now for generations been borne by 
those interests that have fattened upon legislation. It is hardly 
to be expected that they will be interested in paying the bills for 
a party which professes at the very outset to give the people their 
dues. It is conceivable that the people themselves might finance 
their party if the party truly represents the people. The develop- 
ment of machinery for collecting popular subscriptions, however, 
would be a difficult task in the comparatively short period that now 
remains before election. There are many other difficulties in the 
way. While the Progressives are not very confident in claiming 


victory this year, they will be a factor to be reckoned with and may | 


possibly be a balance of power in the next Congress. 


The Conservation of Human Life 

Humanity long ago discovered the possible economies in living. 
The Chinese today show how little is really necessary to sustain 
physical life and keep a race hardy and efficient. Throughout its 
history, however, the race has been prodigal with human life. The 
rate of infant mortality was once scandalously high. Though 
greatly reduced in this country, it is still too high. The wars of 
the world have destroyed hordes of the most vigorous and promis- 
ing of the masculine population. 

In more recent times the industrial accidents have taken an 
annual toll of life that makes it like war all the time in this country. 
Bad sanitation has wiped out millions of human lives. The mothers 
of the race know the cost of human life. They can never take 
the cold and brutal attitude toward war, accidents, bad sanitation 
and all the rest that has often characterized the men. One of the 
good effects of the increasing interest of women in public questions 
will doubtless be the development of every kind of measure for the 
protection of human life. Some have argued for the uninterrupted 
operation of the law of the survival of the fittest. 

In war, famine, pestilence, and industrial danger, it is not the 
fittest who survive. The law of evolution must go on, and nothing 
we do can interfere with it. It will be an evidence that we are 
mentally “fit” when we take care of the most valuable of our 
national resources, the lives of human beings. 








—A government publication of interest to those who are con- 
sidering the question of leaving congested industrial centers for the 
purpose of engaging in agricultural pursuits is a bulletin entitled, 
“Agricultural Opportunities,” which is being used for free distribu- 
tion by the division of information of the bureau of immigration 
and naturalization, department of commerce and labor. The bul- 
letin is in seven separate sections, as follows: The North Atlantic 
states; the South Atlantic states; the North Central states (East- 
ern group); the South Cenral states (Northern group), including 
the Territory of Alaska; the Western states (Southern group), in- 
cluding the Territory of Hawaii. Each state ‘is discussed briefly 
under the following headings: Climate, surface, and soil; irriga- 
tion_and dry farming (where they are practiced to any extent); 
principal crops; stock raising; prices of farms, and inducements to 
settlers; farm expenses; general and special inducements. At the 
end of each article is given the address of the state official who can 
furnish additional information with respect to his particular state. 


—“The country church is dying out, largely because the rural 
people have no adequate conception of what they owe the church 
financially,” said Rev. M. B. McNutt, of the Presbyterian depart- 
ment of church and country life at the rural conference in Iowa 
recently. “The church must pay country pastors decent salaries, 
and they must have business management.” 
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The Growing Menace 


Our exchanges are interested in the continued menace of Catholi- 
cism in this country. 
significant title of the Guardians of Liberty, of which General Nelson 
A. Miles is president. Catholic journals predicted that the dis- 
tinguished soldier would not accept the position, but in this they 
were disappointed, and the general avows himself as a champion 


A new movement has been organized with the 


of its principles and a member of its “national court.” Associated 
with him are Major General Daniel E. Sickles, Admiral George W. 
Baird and General Horatio C, King representing the army and 
navy, While many names of civilians of prominence give distinction 
to an already impressive record. 

Challenged. by Edward J. Cooney, the president of the Catholic 
Press Association, as related by the Continent, General Miles denies 
warmly accusations of bigotry against the organization in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


He cites its declaration of principles as stating this precise 
platform: “We deny the right of any political or ecclesiastical 
organization to manipulate or control the sovereign citizen- 
ship of our people or to dispose of their civil rights and privileges 
for political office and power.” Does Mr. Cooney, the general 
inquires, affirm such right? “If. you or any of our asso- 
ciates believe in making the affairs of state subordinate to 
the dictation of your church; if you or any of your associates 
believe in openly or secretly manipulating, controlling or dictating 
the political action of any portion of our citizens, in order that 
in time our republic may become subject to and subservient to your 
church, then there is a decided difference of opinion between us.” 

This is certainly defining the issue clearly, and there is no shadow 
of bigotrvy—only a fundamental question of patriotism—involved in 
the pronouncement. If the Guardians of Liberty stick to these 
simple principles of free citizenship they will do the country a 
sane patriotic service without becoming involved in the embittered 
fanaticism which destroyed the unlamented “A. P. A.” 


— ° ° 
Disciples and Congregationalists 

The Journal and Messenger (Baptist) makes light of the recent 
conference between representatives of these two bodies which formu- 
lated some plans in the interest of a closer relation between them. 
All the pronouncements of the Journal and Messenger are given 
to the world with a confidence which seems to say that this is the 
last word which can be spoken on the subject. One who peruses its 
pages each week is compelled to ask, What is there in the atmosphere 
of Cincinnati that blights the growing spirit of the age, and inspires 
men with pride in their sectarianism? There may excellent 
journals in that city, but if we may judge from the few with 


be 


which we are familiar, we would not endow a college within its pre- 
cints to instruct aspirants in the principles of religious journalism. 
Our contemporary is sitting in the seat of the scorner when it speaks 
as below; it rarely is found elsewhere when passing judgment on 
those of its brethren who are not of the Baptist faith and order. 


And even some Baptists are peculiar. Here is the Journal’s compli- 


ment to a well directed effort. It is worth noticing only as a re- 
flection of one type of journalism that is fast outliving its 
usefulness. 


During several years past, the “Disciples” and the Congregation- 
alists have been doing a little courting, each enamored of the other’s 
charms, and neither caring for the freckles on the other’s counte- 
nance. Still, there has been no promise of immediate “union,” the 
thing “so much to be desired,” in the estimation of some in either 
fold. Of late, the billing and cooing has been resumed, and, at a 
meeting held in New York in April last, a possible “affiliation” was 
considered. Representatives of both parties deliberated, and finally 
reached a conclusion which brings them nearer together, possibly, 
than they have ever been before. They agreed that, when a church 
of either denomination, too weak to go alone, has, as a neighbor, a 
church of the other denomination, the two may combine in the 
support of a pastor, without insisting upon uniformity of customs, 
“the ordinances to be administered as individual members of each 
communion from time to time reasonably desire.” It is not pro- 
posed that all the members be regarded as of the same denomination, 
but the individual choice of each is to be entered, after the name, 
on the union church roll, each being at liberty to give money and 
influence to the promotion of churches and causes of personal 
choice. The minister of such a church is to be regarded as in regu- 
lar standing in both denominations. It may be that the plan will 
work, and there may be a drawing together of those who are 
inherently different in their views. But there is reason to expect a 
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widening, rather than a narrowing, of the line of separation between 
the two parties to the contract. It will be worth while to watch 
the operation of the scheme. With all their courting, it seems to be 
time that our “Disciple” friends had found some one of the different 
denominations willing to enter into the fellowship for which they 
seem to be longing and sighing. We can not yet chronicle a union 
between Congregationalists and “Disciples.” 


Noble Creed for Black Men and Women 


Every race like every man must make its own record, and win 
its own character. We may do all in our power to help the colored 
race, but like an individual to whom we give a letter ef recom- 
mendation, his success is wholly in his own hands. The letter gives 
our friend the opportunity to start in the race, but we can’t run 
for him. He must do for himself finally all that is ever done. The 
danger in the south, so far as the black man is concerned, is to 
make him a menial by too much help. We believe that when the 
authentic history of that race is written it will be found that its 
true friends were those at whose hands the race suffered most. 
Since the days of slavery the weaker race has been cared for, and 
encouraged to stand upon its own feet, often by mistaken methods, 
it is true, but for all the great help has been from those among 
whom the negro lives, And the element that has always been 
lacking is that spirit of race independence without which progress is 
impossible. The negro too often wants to be like the white man— 
an impossible goal; he ought to be taught that he cannot adopt the 
characteristics of the white man any more than he can adopt his 
skin. The traits in the negro constitution that are worthy must be 
developed, and those that are base must be suppressed. He must 
stand or fall by himself. As-has been justly said, “the man who in- 
sists upon being carried all the time should not be carried any of 
the time.” And what is true of the race is true of the individual. 
These “Ten Things the Negro Must Do for Himself,” taken from 
a leaflet put out by an organization of colored Baptists, we pass on 
as embodying a worthy creed for that race. 


“1, We must get right with God and make our religion practical. 
Less noise and feeling and more quiet, wholesome, everyday living. 


“2. We must be honest, truthful and reliable. 

“3. We must keep our bodies clean. 

“4. We must keep our homes clean. 

“5. We must keep our yards clean—back and front. 

“6. We must stop hanging over the gate and out of the window. 


“7. We must behave ourselves better on the streets and in public 
carriers, and stop talking so much and so loud. 

“8. We must make the word ‘negro’ a synonym for honesty, clean- 
liness, intelligence, industry and righteousness by doing with our 
might what our hands find to do. 

“9. We must be loyal and helpful to our race, by encouraging all 
worthy efforts put forth for its uplift. 

“10. We must respect our women, educate our children and stay 
out of the saloon and dives. Where we have the franchise we must 
vote for men who are opposed to the saloon.” 


Counsel like this well appropriated will build up in any race 
manhood and womanhood which the most fanatic prejudice could 
not refuse to respect. That it should be counsel emanating from 
the colored race itself makes it a token of lively promise. 


St. Paul Preacher’s Declaration 


In St Paul, Minn., what is known as the People’s Church has 
recently celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of the birthday of its 
pastor, Dr. Sam’l G. Smith. It did not do it as some folk think 
the temper of the time is, by politely or brusquely intimating to him 
that he had crossed the dead line. On the contrary the purpose of 
the celebration was to show the enthusiastic devotion of the people 
to their pastor. A novel item in the part he bore in the celebration 
was the declaration of purposes formulated as follows: 


1. I promise from this time forward to try to forgive my friends 
as well as my enemies. 

2. I promise to remember that I have not really done all the 
good things that have happened in my lifetime. 

3. I promise to be openminded to new ideas and to new plans, and 
to be thinking of the future more than of the past. 

4. I promise to believe that there are many things that young 
men can do better than I can. 

5. I promise not to neglect manifest duties with the excuse that I 
have already done my share. 

6. I promise to be more severe against the sins of age than 
against the faults of youth. . ; 

7. I promise henceforth to have more charity, a better temper, 
and a more quiet spirit. , 

8 I promise to be thankful for all the good of this world, and 
yet to live in the faith that sometime and somewhere I shall find a 
better world. 

9. Mindful of the manifold temptations that beset the mature, I 
promise, as much as in me lies, to endeavor not to talk too much. 
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The Necessity of a Holy Life 


To be holy is to be dedicated to God. All religions have their holy 
persons, that is, persons belonging to deity or set apart for religious 
exercises. Naturally, the servants of a god become like the god. 
Vile gods have vile ministers. Bishop Thoburn says: “The insti- 
tution of the nautch is based upon the example of the god Krishna. 
The nautch girls are taught in early girlhood to read, dance, and 
sing, and instructed in every act of seduction. They are the en- 
The to the 
They are licensed by law and dedicated to lives 

We then, the 
before we what 


dowed ministers of the temples. muralis are devoted 
god Khondcba. * * 
of impurity in the name of religion.” 


the 


must know, 


character of deity worshipped can know 
holiness is. 

The Christian idea of holiness is thus defined by William Newton 
Clarke: God's 


lence held as the principle of his own action and the standard for 


“Holiness is the glorious fulness of moral excel- 


’ 


his creatures.’ “To the thought that God’s inward character is 
that of perfect goodness we must add the thought that God always 
holds that character as the principle of his own action, and is always 
consistent with it.” “He cannot have one standard for himself and 


another for his creatures; hence he requires men to be holy, and 


endeavors to make them so. He says: ‘Be ye holy, for I am holy;’ 
and his meaning is, ‘Take perfect goodness as your standard of char- 
acter, and steadily and consistently act upon it. This is my way 
and therefore it must be yours!’ In the light of such a command 
we see how it is that holiness means the same in man as in God.” 
Abstinence from the evil of the world is one aspect of holiness. 
The vision of God brought from the lips of Isaiah the ery, “Woe is 
His first thrill of joy in 
the God he had seen came when his lips were pronounced clean. The 
We cannot 


me, for IT am a man of unclean lips.” 


coming of Christ into a life reveals the sin of the life. 
behold a character of surpassing holiness and remain unconscious of 
our defilement. We cry out for deliverance. There is joy in our 
hearts when evil habits revealed to us as evil-by the presence of 
Christ are overcome by the same presence. The true converts of 
the missionary are conspicuous for the practices which they cease to 
The opium habit of the Chinaman is put away. The witch 


The licentious and the drunken 


follow. 
doctor quits deceiving the people. 
turn to purity and sobriety. 
Holiness ig more than abstinence. It is a positive quality. Isaiah 
was fitted for the mission of a prophet by his contact with the 
Holiness is social. The 


He has 


divine. Evil gave place to good in his life. 
holy man is worthy of the companionship of other men. 
something to give them that increases their worth. 
power and efficiency. It can be in the world and yet escape the sin 
Its retirement from the world is that of self-control 
The holy man compels the world to 


Holiness is 


of the world. 
and independence of thought. 
conform to his ways. He is found in the school teaching science, 


history, morals, and religion, and training the hands of youth to 
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do well the work of the world. He is in business making money, but 
never at the cost of his integrity. In the church he is more inter- 
ested in doing what Jesus would have him do than he is in defending 
the metaphysical statements of his creed, though he may have great 
respect for the theologian who teaches religion as well as theology. 

The holy God is without respect of persons. He looks at the 
The children of a holy God 
At the Christian Conservation Congress James 
“Our quickened moral sense must be 
alert not only as regards the wrongdoing of common offenders, the 
publicans and sinners of outraged social life, but even more keenly 
that which designates by some more 
euphemistic name than adultery and theft.” “Christianity can do 
nothing for governments in America more effective than making 
Christ’: principles of political economy and social justice apply 
justly and in the Christ spirit to the details of every-day life, not 
for the vulgar lawbreaker but for men as decent, as highly re- 
spected, and as nominally religious as any man among us.” This 
conception of the saint makes him a prophet of righteousness. He 
sees what is just and good and he announces it. That is not all; 
he votes it. He believes that the kingdoms of this world are to 
become the kingdom of Christ and Christ is accomplishing this 
result through his people who dare to live his life among men. [Mid- 
1 Pet. 1-13:23.] S. J. 


heart and he measures achievements, 
will do the same. 


Alexander MacDonald said: 


for wrongdoing society 


week Service, Aug. 7. 


Kissing the Pope’s Toe 

There are many who believe that the toe of the Roman Pontiff 
is one of the pillars of the earth. Indeed, it is the prop and stay 
of a mighty religious system. We must not think that this form of 
worship is confined to the Catholic communion. It is equally true 
of Protestantism. which in all its varieties could not endure without 
a toe of authority. It is just as essential to the well-being of 
ecclesiastical governments as a head. 
fly into a frenzy when we praise the devotion that kisses the pope’s 
tue; but it is that toe that saves us all from anarchy. It is the 
barrier against a sea of troubles. 


Good people, sensible people, 


I confess that I do not understand why any human being should 
want to kiss another’s toe, or why another should want his toe 
kissed. However, all such perplexities are resolved into simplicity 
when we refer to Mr. Chesterton, that famous master of paradox, 
hesitation will tell us that kissing the toe of the 


great is the most natural thing in the world, and that none but 


who without 
fools and heretics have ever questioned the wisdom of such a per- 
He would tell us further that the contradictions, the 
absurd:ties, the inconsistencies of life are the most natural expres- 


formance. 


sions of one’s existence, and that the simple and the commonplace 
are the results of an artificial civilization. 

It is a fact that the practice referred to has been developed under 
the highest civilization the world has ever known; it was not im- 
ported from Africa, or evolved from a condition of servitude. It is 
known only among peoples who have enjoyed liberty to the full. 
Kings, who are supposed to enjoy more liberty that their subjects, 
hav> been known to bow at this lowly shrine. 

We do not speak hyperbolicaily when we say that among denom- 
the devout to the powers that be is as 
marked as in that great institution which regards submission as the 
highest form of loyalty. The paradox ever pursues us that among 
those who boast most loudly of their freedom the servility is often 
the Those who on paper give us to understand that the 
papacy is doomed convince us by their conduct that the papacy 
endureth forever. 

So often have we seen a papal pope denounced by a Protestant 
pope that we have almost concluded that popery is as necessary to 
the perpetuity of the one system as of the other; that it is not as 
much a theological creation as a temporal necessity. We can more 
easily live without cooks than we can live without popes. Not 
only human frailty, but human strength, assertiveness, ambitions 
lean on him, believe in him. kneel at his feet, and gratefully kiss his 
toe. And the pope never dies. If the one that now dominates the 
elect should be called away from the scene of his activities tomorrow 
another would be nominated before he was cold. 

Beware, therefore, of the man who denounces the pope; he is only 
grasping at a coveted seat. These things are not an allegory; for 
what people have talked of freedom more than the Disciples, and 
what people have felt the scathe of tyranny more than they? The 
yoke has ploughed a furrow in their necks, and the burdens of the 
past hove fitted their backs for any impost in the future. Of course 
there is liberty among us, but wherever there is liberty there will 
be tyranny, as surely as “where there’s a will there’s a law-suit.” 
Between the freeman and the pontiff there is always war, and the 


inations homage of the 


hbasest. 
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Group of delegates at the Spring meeting of Association of College Men. Those seated are heads of their institutions. From left to 

right they are Chancellor William Oeschger of Cotner, President Miner Lee Bates of Hiram, Principal Charles T. Paul of the Mis- 

sionary Training School, President Charles E. Underwood of Eureka, President Thomas C. Howe of Butler, President R. H. Cross- 

field of Transylvania, President Carl Johann of Christian University and Dean Charles M. Sharpe of the Bible College of Missouri, 
now of the Disciples Divinity House. 





victory is certain to perch on the banners of the latter, not because 
he boasts of his power, but because he preaches of the freeman’s 
rights: not because he enlightens the world on the duty of the 
freeman to submit, but on the duty of the freeman not to submit. 
He talks loudly of “our heritage,” meaning that he is sole owner 
and proprietor. The compiimentary language is only a silken mesh 
in which the victims die. He will talk of our educational institu- 
tions, and the duty of protecting them against the assaults of the 
enemy, but the possessive pronoun is only the eye that fascinates 
that it may destroy. He really means that he will preside over 
their destinies, and assume all the prerogatives that belong to in- 
fallibility. He will assert his undying devotion to our cause, 
whatever it may be, but if ever a pope died for any cause his 
election was.out of due time, for the function of his office is to see 
that an innocent bystander makes all the sacrifices that are needed. 

The language of popery like its practices has been reduced to a 
system. It can be detected in Protestant folds as easily as in 
It is the language of the father, the patron, the distributor 
of offices, and always unselfish, and in the interest of the cause. 


Roman 


Secrecy and sanctity are as essential to the office as salt to the sea, 
and to break down the cunning of secrecy and the reputation for 
sanctity would destroy the system. Because of these safeguards 
which the skillful know so well how to use, the doctrine of infalli- 
bility has been invented. It is the most natural and therefore the 
most logical claim that any system of authority can make. It 
may be found at work in many communions which abhor the doc- 
trines of Rome. To question the wisdom of the editors who set up 
these mighty claims is as dangerous as to dissent from the decrees 
of councils. In either case the hunger of the sword or the anger 
of the per claims another victim. It is because of the papal att: 
tude toward modern issues that many of the strongest arguments 
for progress even in Protestant circles are drowned in a Dead 
Sea of ink. 

Finally, the struggles in Disciple ranks are not the result of 
too much liberty, but of too much popery. We are servile rather 
than rebellious. The rebels are yet to be born. At present we pro- 
est against the arrogance of the pope in private, und serve him with 


r eyvane 


eats, THE * SUE SUP pprd¥a: ‘BP ERS” papal deerees trom the ‘hoiise- 


top. We despise him in our study, and cheer him at close range. 
Those who do not advertise his shrine are slated for slaughter; 
those who worship elsewhere are infidel. Still, there are compen- 
sations for his presence in our midst. We cannot go far wrong if 
we accept his wisdom. If a missionary or a college professor is 
appointed without obtaining his imprimature, the avenging sword 
will be withdrawn if the rash will make a pilgrimage to the shrine 
where the great toe is exposed for thé adoration of the faithful. 
The kiss of peace will save their scalps as the pipe of peace saved 
scalps in earlier days. There the rash will be taught prudence, 
the unwise profound philosophies, and the heretics will be re- 
claimed. For there all problems are solved, all questions answered, 
all offices bestowed, all errors remembered, all punishments visited, 
all transgressors absolved. But the toll must be paid in the shambles 
of the great toe. Then will follow a peace such as was breathed o’er 
Eden, and ample compensations offered for those who advance the 
temporal interests of the spiritual rulers. So it we will all agree 
to substitute the kiss of submission for the kick of remonatrince, 
ali our troubles will come to an end. As a remedial agent the big 
stick is not to be mentioned in the same breath with the big tue. 
EB ik. 








Sometimes it seems as if selfishness were the supreme sin. It 
is surely the soil in which the root of all evil develops its noxious 
growth. 


Real self-denial is marked by interest in others for their sake 
with no thought of reward, by interest in self for Christ’s sake 
alone, and by love for God because he is what he is, God. 


Of one thing we may be certain, that our times of sorrow and 
dismay are but the natural signs that we are mounting fast—we 
need not fear them! What we have rather to fear are the times 


when we recline in indolent content.—A. 0. Benson. 


The Bible is a noble book, all men’s Book. It is our first, 
oldest statement of the never-ending problem—man’s destiny and 
God’s ways with him here on earth; and all in such free-flowing 
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Bread and Milk for One Hun- 
dred Years 


And now comes a centenarian who pub- 
lishes to the world his secret of longevity. 
It is nothing more or less than confining 
one’s self to a bread and milk diet. The 
question naturally arises, Is it worth while? 
In a boyhood now somewhat far removed 
but still distinctly remembered, this writer 
read a great deal of advice upon how to 
keep well and be strong. The water-cure 
craze had shown signs of exhaustion, and 
the enthusiasts looking for some new fad 
were beginning to cry up vegetarianism. The 
youthful reader and convert entered upon 
the simple life with zeal. First of all, he 
discarded meats. Next condiments were 
banished from his menu. Tea was given the 
double cross, and then, with a distinct 
struggle, the coffee cup was turned down. 
After a six months’ adherence to a regimen 
which might have satisfied a medieval her- 
mit for its austerity, the adolescent reform- 
er found himself just where he was when he 
started—neither better nor worse for having 
denied himself the abundant fare which the 
rest of the household continued to enjoy. 
Naturally, he began to ask himself, What’s 
the use? He wernt back to the healthful, 
hearty, delightful food of an American well- 
to-do family—and while he has not yet lived 
to be a hundred, he has outlived all the 
theorists who tried to persuade him that the 
polyp would live forever. Reaching the con- 
clusion that he was not intended for an 
oyster, the boy learned how to use the good 
things of the table without abusing them, 
and he has found no reason to regret his 
course. 


The Last Strike 


The most pathetic scene we have lately 
witnessed was that exhibited last week by 
the group of excavators who stood about the 
cellar of a building in process of construc- 
tion within the loop. It seemed that a 
strike had been ordered after working hours 
the day before, and about fifty men had 
met in the morning to resume the labors sus- 
pended then. Each man carried a mournful 
little roll in his hand, which was made of his 
overalls wrapped tightly and tied with their 
own strings. Not one of these men whose 
labors had been suddenly arrested spoke a 
word to his neighbor. Not a face exhibited 
anger, resentment, or the spirit of hostility. 
All that their faces expressed was simply 
suffering, suffering too deep for verbal ex- 
pression. It was evident they could not 
bring themselves to go home and announce 
to their families that their job was “off.” 
The papers said the next day that the tie- 
up was due to the employers having given 
work to some non-union laborers. If there be 
anything more cruel and stupid than the 
methods employed in modern “industrial 
wars,” we do not know where to look for it. 
The sight of those silent, serious, idle men, 
looking down upon a job which had promised 
so much and from which they were now 
warned off, was a sight we shall not soon 
forget. 


That Gold-mesh Bag 


The cynic could scarce repress a smile at 
reading in the police reports that a robbery 
had been committed one night last week in 
the most aristocratic quarter. It was not*tmé 
fact of the burglary that was amusing, but 


the fact that the thief had stolen a $500 
gold-mesh hand-bag in which, as it proved, 
there was only the sum of 30c, The value 
of the bag seemed ridiculously out of pro- 
portion to the poverty of its contents. Some- 
how, we could not help thinking of the book 
that lay upon our table, issued by one of 
our most famous publishing houses, bound 
in the most sumptuous manner, and written 
in a highly rhetorical style. But to esti- 
mate the value of the thought at thirty 
cents, would be to over-appraise it. The 
“400” are not the only persons in America 
who carry thirty cents in a $500 bag. We 
have sometimes seen the parson do it in the 


pulpit. 


The Pace That Kills 


It seems to be well established that the 
last railroad wreck in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago was due to the same passion for speed 
which destroyed the Titanic. After having 
ridden upon all sorts of railroads in perfect 
safety for many, many years, it befell the 
editor to take the cars one day for a short 
suburban trip in a train engineered by 
a driver who wanted to “hit her up a bit.” 
Within thirty minutes, the engineer was 
lying under his locomotive, and his passen- 
ger was fired through an opposite window. 
The auto that is content with twenty miles 
an hour never “turns turtle’; the motor- 
cycle which sets out to break the record is 
the one that breaks the rider’s neck; and the 
aviator who is bound to climb higher or fly 
farther or dare more than his competitor is 
the one upon whose life the insurance com- 
panies decline to issue any policy. That the 
men who are “in haste to be rich” are the 
ones who “pierce themselves through with 
many sorrows,” was as well known in St. 
Paul’s day as in our own; and in any pur- 
suit of life the man who “hits only the high 
places,” is the man who is later dragged, a 
shapeless mass, out of the muddy ditch. 


The Mistake About Wilson 


The mistake which the New Jersey politi- 
cians made regarding Woodrow Wilson seems 
to have been due to the fact that they did 
not realize what it meant to be president of 
a big university in these modern days. They 
thought of such an official as sitting in a 
class-room or quiet office and now and then 
looking over his gold-rimmed glasses at a 
college student who asked a question. At 
best, he was only a bookish man with more 
knowledge of nature through science than of 
human nature through experience. It did 
not occur to them that the attendance at 
a great university represents tongues, tribes 
and nations, with a considerable infusion of 
the old Harry, that the president of such an 
institution is often startled by the college 
yell, that there are rushes which make 
the ground shake, that wild hordes of 
sophomores sweep down upon platoons and 
processions of freshmen and do them up 
with the ferocity of Comanches, and that 
there are times when the frightened citizens 
go in and shut the doors and fear the end of 
the world or something like it. And added 
to this is football and the whole round and 
excess of athletics. 

To manage all this kind of thing success- 
fully qualifies a man to run the rest of the 
state without serious difficulty. In fact the 
problem at Trenton must have seemed to 
fis” Yoriier "job" at “Prineton. “nnn ith 

For the same reason the country must 
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now regard the Democratic candidate as 
qualified to handle everything under the flag, 
from the slums of New York to the wilds 
of the Philippines. No doubt Governor Wil- 
son’s popularity is largely due to the fact 
that the people instinctively recognize that 
a man who has successfully handled so many 
spoiled sons of the modern American family 
in college will be equal to anything in the 
governing line which the presidency may 
impose upon him. That is to say, the coun- 
try, almost without knowing it, has been 
sighing for a man in the White House who 
had been tried in the fires of university ex- 
perience. Of course Colonel Roosevelt has 
killed coyotes on the plains and lions in 
Africa, but Woodrow Wilson has kept bands 
of howling sophomores and freshmen from 
exterminating one another, and this seems 
to be no less a feat. 


The Best Profession 

Bishop W, O. Shepard of the Methodist 
Church, formerly pastor of the Oakwood 
Boulevard M. E. Church, Chicago, thinks that 
the ministry is the best profession there is. 
“Young man, if you desire to follow a good, 
practical profession, Sater the ministry,” is 
the advice of the bishop. “The ministry is 
the best profession there is,” said Bishop 
Shepard. “And here are some of the rea- 
sons: A minister has his place in life made 
for him. He receives more salary to begin 
his profession with than lawyers or doctors. 
He doesn’t have to sit around a couple of 
years waiting for his work to begin. A min- 
ister is a power—greater than in any other 
profession. He is an upholder of morality; 
therefore, his influence over the people is 
greater. He is always sufficiently paid to 
live well. The influence of the ministry is 
becoming greater every day. Those are a 
few of the reasons why the ministry is the 
best profession, but there are many others. 
When a young man becomes a minister he 
does not have to seek a place; the place is 
waiting for him. Usually in other profes- 
sions, the first five years are a great struggle, 
trying to the patience and endurance of a 
young man.” 








—The King George V. Institute for fisner- 
men and seamen, erected under the direction 
of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the medical mis- 
sionary of Labrador, at St. John’s, N. F., has 
been formally opened. Dr. Grenfell attended 
the ceremonies. Messages were read from 
King George, at whose touch by telegraph 
the foundation stone was laid on coronation 
day, 1911, the Queen Mother Alexandra, 
President Taft, Colonel Roosevelt, and the 
Duke of Connaught, governor-general of Can- 
ada. 

—The memory of Tom Johnson was ob- 
served in Cleveland on July 18. Had the 
former mayor, champion of the single tax 
and 3-cent fare, lived, that day would have 
been his fifty-eighth birthday anniversary. 
Nearly all city offices were closed. There 
was a forma] memorial celebration at a park. 
During the celebration a sufficient sum was 
raised to increase the Tom L. Johnson me- 
morial fund to $20,000. 

—Word comes from the district of Chao- 
cheng, Shansi, China, that something like 
500 families have put away their idols, and 
that many of them have expressed a desire 
to enter the church. 

—There are twice as many persons engaged 
in delivering mail free to farm houses in the 
United States as there are missionaries de- 
livering the free gospel of Christ to the 
whole non-Christian world. 


—Over two thousand persons have been 
partized ir, Ipdia_.in. the. Methodist. Episco- 


rennium. 
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The Religious Value 
of an Education 


With Especial Reference to the Culture of 
Young Women 


By JOSEPH L. GARVIN 


President William Woods College. 








A college career is a means to an end and 
its value is religious. It brings wealth to 
the mind and gives richness to experience. 
Both the means and value are suggested in 
an exclamation of the Apostle Paul. 
“Thanks be to God who always leadeth us 
in triumph in Christ and maketh manifest 
through us the savor of his knowledge in 
every place.” The consciousness of God lead- 
ing us in triumph through all experiences 
and showing, through us, the flavor of his 
knowledge wherever we are—such is Chris- 
tian education’s value. 

Every girl who can should go to college. 
Every girl who wills can go. The reason has 
been suggested also in the essay by Schiller 
on “The Aesthetic Nature of Man.” 

“The artist, it is true, is a son of his age, 
but woe be to him if he is also its pupil or 
even its favorite. Let a beneficent divinity 
snatch him betimes as a suckling from his 
mother’s breast and nurse him with the milk 
of a better time and let him ripen under a 
distant Grecian sky. When he has attained 
his full growth, let him return a foreign 
shape into his century not, however, to de- 
light it by his presence, but terrible like 
Agamemnon’s sons to purify it.” 


Children of Their Age. 

Young women are children of their age; 
they must not become either its pupil or its 
master. They dare not become its favorites 
and try to prophesy. They should be fed 
with ideas and ideals of a better time and 
ripen to womanhood under a “distant 
Grecian sky.” 

The Christian College is that Grecian land. 
It stands in some historic spot among the 
mountains on their eastern slopes where the 
daughters can see the dawnings of new days 
and catch the first whispers of coming 
truths. 

Within its magic environment ‘t draws 
the girls of strong desires and aspirations, 
thirsty for knowledge, hungry for life. Here 
they find themselves; feel their powers; 
learn judgments; discover values. 

They come as maidens and leave as women, 
matured in mind and strong of heart. They 
come as “babes crying in the night” and go 
forth as “voices erying in the wilderness.” 

When they have attained their full growth 
they go back to their homes, churches, busi- 
ness world and friends, not knowing how 
much they have changed, but changed to all 
who know them, They return no longe~ to 
merely adorn their communities with their 
presence but by service to make them better. 
They go out into life, as Hall Caine said, to 
make this “a century of humanity” because 
they live to emphasize the “moral interests 
of their day.” 


Treasures Multiplied. 
In these colleges the young woman finds 


all needed forms of knowledge and discipline 
in the use of all methods by which knowledge 
is obtained. The very mechanisms of college 
life are mastered and become instruments of 
subduing kingdoms and increasing happiness. 
She becomes a quéen indeed, and the scepter 
of learning is a magic wand. Her treasures 
are multiplied. Opportunities crowd upon 
her. 

Better still is that “force of a life ex- 
ample”—the professor whose consecration 
and friendship ennoble her ambition. As 
within the shadows of the University of 
Leyden a stone marks the spot where John 
Robinson lived, taught and died, so in the 
memory of college women is enshrined the 
name of some rare souled teacher. 

So she lives those golden years in an atmo- 
sphere charged with an enthusiasm for truth. 
No wonder she learns the lesson of integrity. 
Taught that power is more than possession, 
principles better than acquirements, a college 
girl recognizes true standards of excellence 
in life. She gets the sense of ideal values. 
The admirable is admired, the trashy is 
disesteemed. She can see the mistakes of 
people yet sympathize with them. She can 
feel the pathos of lost causes yet applaud 
those who champion them. 

This is what a Christian college can do 


for a young woman. She learns how to be 
herself; make her way; “to cheer, to raise, to 
guide” others by showing them facts amid 
appearances. She is “the world’s eye and 
the world’s ear.” 

World Needs Educated Women. 

The world needs her badly. It needs a 
healthier, happier tone. It needs girls wao 
ean see, who can hear, who can feel. It 
needs cultured, skilled girls who will return 
to their homes and love them all the more; 
who will return to their churches and be in- 
telligently active in its service; who live by 
sympathies and admirations and not by dis- 
likes and disdains. 

Such women realize they have been led in 
triumph in Christ and all who know them 
know that through them God is manifesting 
the savor of His knowledge. Such women 
never deteriorate. They maintain the higa 
levels upon which peace, joy and the beauty 
of life can flourish. 

Such women live their own life. But as 
Chibiabos sang one song which inspired the 
stream, the bluebird and the robin, and was 
loved for the magic of his singing, so the 
homes, the churches, and all the community 
feel the invigorating presence of the college 
woman. She is loved for the magic of her 
living. 


A FINE LOOKING MAN LIKE MYSELF 


BY SMITH BAKER. 


Many years ago, when James K. Polk was 
president, he made a trip to New England 
and visited Augusta. Such an unusual event 
as seeing a live president created quite a 
sensation in the surrounding towns, and the 
farmers went to see the great man. Among 
those from Litchfield was one whom I will 
call “John.” He was neither very good look- 
ing nor very bright. The next day as quite 
a company were gathered at the postoffice 
someone said: “John, did you see the presi- 
dent?” “Yes, sir, walked clear out.” “What 
kind of a looking man is he?” “Fine-look- 
ing man about like myself.” There was no 
egotism in John’s answer, for he knew no 
better, but its comicalness represents the 
silly egotism of many people who ought to 
know better, but whose conceit makes them 
blind to their own silliness. I heard a 
tenor singer not long ago rise before an 
audience and pose this way and the other 
before he commenced, as much as to say, 
“Now look at me, hear me,” reminding one 
of a barn-yard turkey gobbler strutting 
around and calling attention to himself. But 
he was no worse than the alto who followed 
him. Her dress was a sensation in itself, 
and then the attitude she struck, as though 
trying to show off the most recent exercises 
of physical gymnastics, seeming to say, “You 


have heard him, now hear me.” I thought 
of over fifty years ago when some of us 
heard Jennie Lind, when, with child-like 
modesty and almost bashfulness, as though 
afraid to be seen, she sang like an angel and 
the singing was all the more powerful be- 
cause of the perfect modesty of the artist. 
For fear, however, that the singers may 
think we are severe upon their profession, 
we will confess that it is sometimes seen 
among preachers. For instance, I heard of 
a minister who, when he went into the pul- 
pit, did it with such conscious dignity that 
he reminded you of a cathedral; but his 
sermon was so commonplace that he seemed 
only a wood-shed. I was present when 
two young men applied for work in a shoe- 
shop. The proprietor said to the first: “Can 
you do good work?” He answered, “No one 
in the state can do better.” The same ques- 
tion was put to the other, and he said: “I 
can try.” Both were engaged, and at the 
end of two months the first one was dis- 
charged and the second was promoted. A 
quack physician brags and advertises, tell- 
ing what great cures he has wrought and 
can do. 
Modesty of Ability. 

A man of science lets others tell what he 

has done. I once asked a skilled special- 
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ist upon rheumatism with a national reputa- 
tion as authority upon disease, if he could 
eure any one; and his answer was: “I never 
promise to cure anyone; sometimes I can help, 
and sometimes-cure.” That was the modesty 
of ability. I once examined the circular 
which came with a bottle of patent medicine 
and found it promised to cure thirty-seven 
diseases, all for eighty-seven cents. There 
were a great many brigadier-generals in 
the army who were a thousand times more 
displayful than General Grant. Real merit 
does not need to advertise itself. Brag and 
vanity always weakens even a man of abil- 
ity. Good work is the best advertising. A 
good workman always has enough to do. If 
a man is a good carpenter, everybody will 
know it and want him. Years ago I knew 
a shoemaker called Uncle Caleb. He thought 
he did not amount to much and a compli- 
ment made him blush like a little girl, but 
he knew how to make women’s kid shoes, so 
that for miles around all the women wanted 
Uncle Caleb to make their shoes, and he had 
more than he could do, yet his name was 
never in the papers, only when he got mar- 
ried and when he died. Thus everywhere— 
in mechanics, in law, in music, and in preach- 
ing, a good workman always has enough to 
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do. It is proper that men in all depart- 
ments of life should seek work; that is, let 
it be known that they want a chance. Such 
is the privilege of every man. It is also a 
man’s right to refer to his friends and those 
who know him as to his special qualifications 
for any particular kind of employment. 
Such is the value of friendship, when it is 
a pleasure for men te help each other by 
saying a good word, one for the other, as 
brother for brother. What we wish to re- 
buke is the egotism, which praises and rec- 
ommends one’s self. I stood by a dry- 
goods merchant when a young man presented 
his card seeking employment. The merchant 
said: “Do you think you can sell cloth?” 
“Don’t I look as though I could. If I can’t 
make women buy goods, no one can?” The 
merchant said: “I think I do not wish any- 
one today.” When the young egotist had 
gone, he said: “He knows too much for me; 
with him in the store, I should be nowhere 
in a little while.” 
A Smaller—Not a Larger. 

I received a letter from a minister of a 
small village, saying: “I feel like a ship in 
a little brooklet. Can you recommend me 
to a certain city churclry where I shall be 
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appreciated?” Of course, I did not. What 
such a man needs is to go to a smaller place, 
not a larger. Henry Ward Beecher com- 
menced in a little village, but he never said 
he “felt like a ship in a brooklet.” As the 
boys say, “Such a man’s head is too big for 
his hat.” All this applies to character. When 
a man professes to be perfect, then put your 
purse where he cannot find it. Self-right- 
eousness is the worst form of egotism. Al- 
ways doubt a man who thinks he is not 
a sinner. The man who thinks he is too 
good to need to be saved is the most lost 
man in any community. Humility and a 
sense of unworthiness is the surest sign of 
goodness. As in education, the more a man 
knows, the more he realizes how much he 
does not know; thus in goodness. The bet- 
ter a man is, the more he realizes how im- 
perfect he is. Our Savior’s condemnation of 
such a man‘ is that of the Pharisee, who 
thanked God he was not as other men and 
boasted of what he had done. Let another 
praise thee and not thyself. 

Conceit of any kind, intellectual, moral, 
or religious, is disgusting everywhere, and 
in particular in young people. Do not be 
afraid that people will not appreciate you. 
True merit reveals itself. 


Before He Was a Dean 


How Frederick O. Norton Laid the Foundations of Scholarship 
By Ellis B. Barnes 


When the present dean of the College of 
Arts in Drake University drifted into Lex- 
ington in the early nineties, none suspected 
that fires of genius were smouldering in his 
bosom or his brain. He was an inoffensive, 
angular looking youth who stood far apart 
from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife, 
made few friends, never was expelled from 
the school, had no love affair that we knew 
of, took no stock in won an 
oratorical contest, belonged to no fraternity, 
future greatness. 


athletics, never 


and gave no promise of 
He did a remarkable 
student he 
his book a, 
he could 
for the 


college 
with 


thing for a 


spent most of his time 
and let it be 
tnat he had come to the college 
purpose of 
Startling Thoroughness. 
When after 
the attention of the 
stood in the 


with which his work was being done. 


known as far as 


getting an education. 


the first few weeks he burst 


upon university, all 
thoroughness 
The 


eacil 


admiration at 


jirofessors whispered wise words to 


about the genius of the student from 
Prince Edward Island; 


adniired, while others talked entertainingly, 


other 
some of the students 


as only students can, about the merits of 
a new broom. But our friend Norton moved 
along the noiseless tenor of his way, in 
total ignorance of the admiration and the 
gossip of which he was the center. He 
followed the grooves of mental habits, de- 
termined that no grit should invade their 
diled smoothness. He was a student who 


meant business. In earlier days he had been 


a college student on his native isle, and 
there had acquired his remarkable habits 
of study; later he riveted and soldered into 


the body of his being all that he ever knew 
by teaching school. It was while teaching 
that he determined to enter the university 
at Lexington. 
A Remarkable Mind. 
Tm, those student days it soon became ap- 
parent that the present dean had a remark- 


able mind. It might be described as a hun- 
gry type of mind. It was a robust mind 
that needed food, rather than a brilliant 
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Professor 


when one 
inner 
eraving for task. 


We might say that his was the athletic type 


For 
still an 
greater 


that needed richer settings. 


task was finished there was 


another and a 


of mind that grew stronger with every 
grapple, and gained confidence with every 
triumph. The difficulties before him were 


mowed down, and his eye never lost sight of 
the goal. Without ever 
soon became known that Norton could never 
be content with any second place. He was 
in one department as in an- 
mathematics, in 


his saying so, it 


as thorough 

other, in history as in 

chemistry as in Greek. In every one of his 

classes it was always known who led. 
Capacity for Work. 

Joined to that strong intellect was a re- 
markable capacity for work. Day and night 
were much alike to him. Time a sec- 
ondary factor in the preparation of his les- 
Most of us worked by the clock; he 


was 


sons. 


worked according to his tasks. He 
have had a clock, but its greatest use, in 
all probability, was to indicate that ne must 
get ready for the classroom. We were done 


may 


at certain hours; he was done when the 
recitation was perfected. That may have 
been at 2 or 4 a. m. When the occasion 


demanded he would rise after an hour or 
two of sleep, and become absorbed in his 
studies, only to be aroused by the ringing 
breakfast bell. 

Always Prepared. 

I doubt whetaer he ever went to a 
with fear and trembling, or ever had the 
feeling to which many of us can subscribe 
that an hour in the many 
occasions could only be surpassed in ter- 
ror by the last hour of life one spends 
before mounting the gallows. When several 
row had been bowled over 
by the the impatience of profes- 
sors, and retired to our seats in confusion, 
our friend Norton was called upon to show 
that there was no excuse for failures, and 
the ease with which he achieved what to 
others had impossible only added to 
the humiliation. At such times we wanted 
to dynamite him, but were powerless; he 
was playing the game and we couldn’t, no 
how much we wanted to. While I 
think he pitied our ignorance, there was 
never a sign of egotism or bumptiousness 
in him. He would have told us that ne 
worked while we slept, and the results were 
apparent at the time of recitation. 

A Genius in Taking Pains. 

And all his mates coveted that marvelous 
energy that could cast contempt into tne 
teeth of sleep, and that powerful absorb- 
ing brain that took in everything and begged 
for more. For the genius of this scholar 
is after the definition, “an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” On and ever on he pushed 
his way, until, when the end of the school 
year came, tne dean’s eyes were too large 
for his head, his clothes were too large for 
bis frame, nis face was drawn and tense. 
He was worked down and played out, but 
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matter 
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there was no sign of a break in his constitu- 
tion or his program. On he went and re- 
laxed only after the doors of the university 
were closed for the summer. 

Goes to the West. 

After carrying off all the honors and the 
learning that Lexington had to give (I 
think he remained on that historic ground a 
year or two gathering up any loose ends of 
knowledge’ that might have escaped him in 
the hours of slumber) he proceeded to the 
far West where ne conducted a school with 
much success. But while thus engaged 
there dawned upon his consciousness, as the 
wise men say, the fact that there were some 
phases of the Greek tongue—I suppose it 
has phases—with which he was not perfectly 
familiar, and his dreams were so disturbed 
by this revelation that sleep departed from 
his eyes and slumber from his eyelids. 

“Greek Roots Sticking Out of Pockets.” 

He told his troubles to the schoo] directors 
who smiled at his simplicity and scoffed 
at the value of Greek roots in an educa- 
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tional system any way. However, it was 
agreed that the present dean should go to 
the University of Chicago to run to earth 
any curiosities of the Greek tongue that de- 
manded investigation; and after spending 
several years in such a pursuit he came 
away with Greek roots sticking out of his 
pockets, and some say through the crown 
of his hat. But he had left behind him 
a great reputation for scholarship, and 
barely enough remnants of the Greek lan- 
guage for the university to do business with 
until a new stock should be imported. Life 
there was much more strenuous than at 
Lexington, and his work more arduous, if 
such a thing can be imagined. 

Ancestry and Relatives of Greek Words. 

So thorough was his work, however, that 
at the mention of a Greek word the dean 
can introduce you to its family and friends, 
can tell you all about their ancestors, their 
church relationships, their views of the cur- 
rency and the tariff, and which branches 
of the family voted for Andfew Jackson 
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and which for Martin Van Buren, which 
have the largest assortment of skeletons in 
their family closets, and what branches are 
opposed to the use of the organ in -wor- 
ship. He knows Greek ancestries better 
than his own. There may be some things 
about our verb “go” of which he knows 
nothing, but .in the Greek he will tell you 
how it began to go, how it has continued 
on the wing in spite of all the efforts of 
standpatters to make it choose some other 
means of locomotion, and how it might call 
an airship to its aid without going violence 
to the best usage. The dean is a Greek 
scholar. 

In the years during which he has been 
at Drake University the fine traits of his 
student days have been the inspiration of 
many who came under his influence. To 
impart the scholar’s enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion to the young is his delight and his 
reward. For this reason the merit of his 
work is recognized in the university and 
far beyond its walls. 


The Religious Bargain Counter 


Some Fads and Their Disastrous Results 


It is not so difficult to manufacture a re- 
ligion as it is to find a market for it. This 
statement applies also to the majority of 
commodities. The difficulty of manufacturing 
automobiles, or $3 shoes, or opera glasses, or 
airships, is not so much that of getting ma- 
terials together and putting them into shape 
as it is of finding customers in sufficient 
numbers to make it commercially profitable. 
The writing of a book is not always an 
easy matter; but it is very simple compared 
with that of finding a sufficient number of 
buyers and readers to pay the printer, and 
keep the pot boiling above the author’s fire. 

It is very easy to invent a religion. It 
requires no great amount either of learning, 
imagination, or piety. The chief difficulty 
is in creating a market for it, gnd this is 
less difficult than is sometimes assumed. 

If anyone were to invent a religion whose 
fundamental tenet is that two and two are 
five, it is entirely possible that he, or more 
probably she, could enroll ardent and en- 
thusiastic disciples, mostly women; among 
them might be some college graduates. It 
would be necessary, of course, to invent some 
forms, some mysteries, and some rather 
high-sounding philosophy, together with a 
sufficient amount of mathematical circumlo- 
cution to slip an extra unit somewhere into 
the computation. 

At the present time there is a perfect bar- 
gain counter of strange religions. Their de- 
votees for the most part are American 
women; some of them of average intelli- 
gence, and a few of them rather exceptionally 
bright and of more than average scholarship. 
I have chanced to see a number of these cults 
at close range, and two or three of them 
were born, grew to maturity, lived and died 
under my observation. It may be fitting 
that I give some results of my experience in 
these matters. 

Mr. Beekman and His Evolution. 

Something more than thirty years ago, 
the Rev. Mr. Beekman was pastor of a 
little church at Bryon, Ill. At that time I 
was a boy of eighteen, working in the post- 
office of a nearby town. The postmaster was 
a retired minister, and he and his wife visited 
back and forth with Mr. and Mrs. Beekman. 
At their table I came to know this lady who 
founded a religion and succeeded in securing 
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several thousand very ardent followers. Mrs. 
Beekman was a bright woman, not more in- 
telligent, but more brilliant than her hus- 
band, gifted in conversation, and with a 
pleasing personality. During the time that 
I lived near them her husband was taken 
sick, and she supplied his pulpit for several 
Sundays. The novelty of seeing a woman in 
the pulpit increased the congregation, and 
Mrs. Beekman felt the flush and distinction 
of public recognition. When her husband re- 
covered, there was danger that the congre- 
gation would fall off, or the church be di- 
vided, unless she continued to preach. She 
preached in the evening, and her husband in 
the morning, and for a time it seemed that 
the arrangement was singularly advantage- 
ous to all the interests of the church. But 
more and more the morning and evening con- 
gregations grew apart. The evening audience 
hung upon the words of Mrs. Beekman with 
a growing adulation, and the flattery which 
she received quite turned her head. The 
words which she spoke seemed to her follow- 
ers more than words of human wisdom. She 
liked to hear her followers say that her ut- 
terances were those of an inspired prophet- 
ess. In time, she came to say it of herself. 
She turned to the eleventh chapter of Rev- 
elation, that fertile passage for all women 
enthusiasts, and there she found a picture 
of herself as the woman standing in the 
moon and clothed with the glory of the 
sun. From this point of vantage she looked 
down upon the world waiting for the system 
of doctrine to which she was to give birth. 
At last she brought it forth, and a reverent 
company of nearby farmers, augmented by 
some wise men from afar, brought to her 
their reverent and adoring acknowledgment 
of the truth of her revelation. 
Nothing New. 

Her doctrines were neither very new nor 
subtle. The male and female principles in 
creation she declared to be equal. The prin- 
ciple of motherhood, as truly as that of 
fatherhood, she said, was inherent in the 
character of God. The divine life which 
came to earth in the masculine person of 
Jesus Christ must come again, and had 
come again in feminine embodiment. She 
now chose twelve disciples, but instead of a 
Judas or a Mathias she named a John the 


Baptist, one—George Jacob Schweinfurth. 
Her Peter was a brother of the good woman 
in whose house I was living at the time. 
He had been a deacon in the church of which 
Mr. Beekman was pastor. By this time the 
little church was rent in twain. Mr. Beek- 
man was preaching to the remnant of his 
former congregation, bearing his increasing 
trials with fortitude, resignation, and the 
dignified silence of a Christian gentleman; 
while his wife, who now set herself up in 
a separate establishment, was receiving a 
veneration that continually approached and 
at length attained the point of actual wor- 
ship. 

She now went from place to place organiz- 
ing bands of disciples in several states. Peo- 
ple emptied their pocketbooks into her lap, 
and the sect grew and multiplied. 


She Died. 
On one of these evangelizing tours Mrs. 
Beekman died. Her followers gathered 


around her, denying that she was or could 
be dead, and triumphantly declaring that 
at the end of three days she would rise 
again. The three days passed, and her fol- 
lowers still had the body on their hands. 
The apostolic group in her home town re- 
quested that it be sent to them and it was 
returned, but did not rise from the dead. 
Then came Mr, Beekman from his saddened 
home and took the body of his wife and 
gave it quiet burial. Throughout this pe- 
riod of trial and sadness, he bore himself 
like a man, and what he suffered he never 
told the public. 
A Worse Sequel. 

This story would be sad enough if it 
could end above the grave of Mrs. Beekman 
on the banks of Rock River; but this is only 
the first chapter in this story. Comes now 
George Jacob Schweinfurth, later known as 
John the Baptist, and makes solemn declara- 
tion that on the third day after Mrs. Beek- 
man seemed to mortal sense to have died, he 
felt within him the entrance and ‘possession 
of her resirgent spirit. The weeping follow- 
ers of Mrs. Beekman dried their tears and 
fell at his feet. What followed after this 
is too sad to tell; yet some brief outlines 
must be sketched. A rich farmer gave 
Schweinfurth his farm, and there he estab- 
lished a place which he named “heaven.” For 
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an acéount of the scandals that followed, 
reference must be made to court records and 
the investigation of the committee of the 
legislature of the state of Illinois. It is a 
story full of shame. 

The cage of unclean birds finally was 
broken up. George J. Schweinfurth died in 
Chicago a year ago last summer under an 
assumed name. His followers, robbed, de- 
luded, and some of them corrupted, are scat- 
tered in many places throughout the North- 
west. Some of them returned to their for- 
mer church relationships and are living sin- 
cere and humble lives. Some of them are 
said to have become atheists and blasphe- 
mers, believing all religion to be a fraud. 

I give this story somewhat in detail, be- 
cause the whole scope of it fell within my 
personal knowledge. My own room-mate, 
with whom I first went to hear Mrs. Beek- 
man preach, became one of her followers, | 
witnessed the rise, progress, and decline of 
this cult, and visited at the home of Schwein- 
furth after his exposure and disgrace. 

It would be false and foolish to pretend 
that women only were deluded. Some very 
sane and sensible men went into this move- 
ment, heart and soul, and remained with it 
in complete subjection to its teachings until 
the very end of the chapter. But at the 
head of it was the worship of a woman, and 
the sex feature of it which permitted its 
ultimate and complete degradation, while 
used by a wicked and designing man, grew 
out of excessive sex consciousness on the 
part of sincere, but neurotic women. 

Brought By the World’s Fair. 

The World's Fair brought to America rep- 
resentatives of many Eastern faiths. Had 
these merely attended the Congress of Re- 
ligions, conferred with well-trained scholars, 
and gone their ways, good would have re- 
sulted from their coming. The vice of the 
movement lay in the fact that these men 
were taken up as social lions by groups of 
silly women, some of whom then went to 
studying the occult and esoteric, and estab- 
lished little coteries of devotees. Foremost 
among these women who exploited these 
Orientals was Sarah Farmer of Greenacre, 
Maine. Miss Farmer spent her winters in 
Boston, and in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the World’s Fair, was an attendant 
at the church of which I was pastor. She is 
now said to be an inmate of a Massachusetts 
asylum for the insane. Recent magazine 
articles have given her the doubtful credit 
of making more women heathen than any 
one woman in America. It would be unbe- 
coming of me to speak ill of a woman who 
was at one time my parishioner. As to her 
personal character, Miss Farmer was an ex- 
cellent woman, but her head was turned by 
these vagaries till her brain reeled, and now 
there are in nearly every prominent city in 
America little groups of silly women, mut- 
tering heathen gibberish, and some of them 
actually bowing down to Indian idols. 
Meantime, some of these Oriental teachers 
whom they feted and with whom they 
chatted and drank tea, went back to their 
Eastern homes, interpreted the free conduct 
of these women in terms of the degraded 
life of womanhood in their own lands, and 
have said such things about these American 
women that if the husbands of those same 
women could first get hold of the Oriental 
teachers and then exercise some decided 
self-restraint upon the conduct of their own 
wives, it would be doubly to the credit of 
American manhood. 

Other Instances. 

A number of other instances have come 
under my immediate knowledge, but some 
of them are too definitely personal to be 
told in print. One or two women now are 
publishing occult magazines, whose bdegin- 
nings I knew and whose growth I have wit- 
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nessed with varied and mingled emotions. lL 
trust it is unnecessary for me to say that 

I never have belonged to any of their cults; 
but I have been near enough to know some- 
thing of their inside workings. 

Last summer a letter came tz me from a 
minister in Philadelphia, asking me to as- 
sist in the recovery of a lad who had been 
taken from his home, and was supposed te 
be at that time an inmate in a Chicago in- 
stitution, bearing the name of Mazdaznan. 
I was away on my vacation at the time. 
When I returned in the fall, the worst fears 
of my friend appeared to have been realized. 
The place was that of a “sun” cult, of which 
the boy’s mother had become a devotee. The 
case since has been up in the courts and un- 
pleasant things have been said about it, of 
which I need make no mention here. 

A Healer. 

Last summer I was in a city on the Pacific 
coast where a widely advertised healer was 
then located and at work. I told him who | 
was and asked him if I might sit and talk 
with him about his method and watch him 
at his work, merely asking that when his 
patients came in he would proceed as if | 
was not there and let me be a witness to 
what he did. I spent a considerable part of 
two days with him. I have been watching 
faith cure in its various forms for the last 
twenty-five years. I think I never saw it 
in a more crude, superstitious, or avaricious 
form than that of this healer. I do not 
name him—first, because it might not seem 
courteous for me thus to reward his hospi- 
tality; and secondly, because I do not now 
care to advertise him. But he moves from 
city to city, and I was told that in one city 
where he did a widely-heralded work, not 
less than 10,000 letters were held for him 
in the postoffice to be forwarded when his 
next address was learned. All kinds of peo- 
ple visited him while I was there, but the 
vast majority were women; and of his heal- 
ing, it need only be said that even as judged 
by rather charitable tests of mental thera- 
peutics, it was thoroughly crude, illogical, 
and with a mercenary motive scarcely 
masked at all. I am inclined to think this 
man started his work with a considerable 
element of sincerity, but that his own cu- 
pidity and the credulity of his patrons have 
made him a conscienceless fraud and a 
wrecker of human hopes. 

A Yearning for Novelty. 

What is the reason for all this and for all 
the rest which might be told, but which it 
is better to leave unwritten? First of all, 
women are by nature more religious than 
men, and in their religious life more deeply 
emotional. In the second place, there is in 
our American womanhood a mental and spir- 
itual restlessness, an unwholesome yearning 
for novelty, an eager desire for fads which 
readily lends itself to these numerous de- 
lusions. In the third place, women have been 
in all ages the dupes and tools of charlatans, 
both in the physical and spiritual realm. 
They are the victims of the surgeon’s knife 
and the dupes of the faith curists. 

In all this I speak without prejudice 
against womanhood. More and more, I am 
inclined to believe in the wisdom of George 
Eliot’s blunt and sensible Mrs. Poyser, “I 
do not deny that women are fools; the Lord 
made them to match the men.” None of 
these cults have been the exclusive monopoly 
of women. I never have known of any ab- 
surdity even to that of basing a religion 
upon the theory that the earth is flat, which 
did not number among its adherents some 
men and men who were college graduates. 
There is in my files at this present moment 
a hysterical pamphlet endeavoring to prove 
as a fundamental principle of religion, that 
the sun goes round the earth every twenty- 
four hours, and the writer has a string of 
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academic titles after his name, and his name 
is the name of a man. 
Woman’s Prerogative. 

It is the peculiar prerogative of woman- 
hood to lead the world in spiritual things. It 
always has been so, and it is more so now 
than formerly it was. Upon the women of 
the country must rest to too large a degree 
the-burden of discerning between truth and 
error in the sphere of religion. The great 
body of American womanhood is religious, 
and intelligently so; but there are few more 
pitiable sights at the present hour than the 
religious bargain counter, heaped with its 
job-lot of cults, of fads, and follies, from 
abject worship of graven images and dis- 
graceful perversions in sex instinct, up to 
the various reaches of the mysterious and 
occult, into star-gazing and adoration of the 
sun and the utterances of philosophical plat- 
itudes supposed to work marvelous results 
in the transformation of the soul. 


Good-by 


O’er the never-beating breast, 

See, they fold my hands to rest! 

Say what work those hands have done, 
Left what mark beneath the sun. 


O’er the stiff and moveless feet, 

See, they spread the winding sheet! 
Who shall tell, when all is o’er, 

In what paths they walked before? 


O’er the white and silent lips, 
From the spade the earth-mold slips! 
Sexton, bury every word 

From those lips that e’er was heard— 


Saving only words of faith— 
They already conquer death; 
Saving only words of love— 
They forever live above. 


To the long, undreaming nigiat, 

Leave the eyes that have no sight; 
Let them close in calmest sleep, 
Eyes that never more shall weep. 


Now in fair succession rise 

Sights that call for deeper eyes; 
Those were muddy, these are clear; 
Things invisible appear. 


* 
Those dead hands, feet, lips and eyes, 
Searcely can I recognize; 
That dull, lumpish effigy, 
Did they ever call it me? 


Body, mixed of moistened clay, 
Thou hast had thy little day: 
Good and faithful servant, thou 
Art discharged with honor now. 


Yet, I never gave thee rein 

But thou brought’st us both to pain. 
Hardly was it fault of thine; 
Mine the loss, the lesson mine. 


Close companions many days, 
Now we go our separate ways; 
Thou shalt crumble to thy kind, 
I .rejoin the Eternal Mind. 
—Charles Gordon Ames. 


—Jack London and his wife have just ar- 
rived at Seattle in a sailing vessel after a 
trip around Cape Horn. To satisfy his am- 
bition to round the Horn in a square-rigged 
clipper, the brilliant novelist and his wife, 
with a Japanese servant, signed up for a 
voyage in February. They left Baltimore 
March 1 on the Aryan. Jack London signed 
the ship’s formula as third mate and his 
wife as stewardess. The Jap was one of 
the crew. London was to get $35 and Mrs. 
London $15. The clever author of “Local 
Color” and “The Call of the Wild” is a sailor 
sure enough, and loves nothing better than 
the big, blue sea. 
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CHAPTER XI. (Continued.) 

At Chicago, Bauer changed to a tourist car 
ani found as companions, two other young 
men, both going to Flagstaff ro live in tents 
at the base of the San Francisco Mountains. 
Before reaching Albuquerque the three young 
men had become well acquainted and had good 
naturedly exchanged joking statements about 
their “cases,” and Bauer, who had suffered 
from a slight flow just after leaving Kansas 
city, boasted that he was able to control 
his lungs by pressing his tongue hard against 
the roof of his mouth and resting his chest 
on the back of the car seat in front. 

When the train reached Hardy, a few 
miles north of the Little Colorado, there 
was a long stop, explained by the conductor 
as caused by a cloudburst at Winslow. The 
train made several attemprs to start on 
to Colfax, but finally backed slowly down 
into Hardy, where it was stalled for the 
night. In tne morning the information slowly 
reached the passengers that there were fif- 
teen miles of washouts east of Winslow 
and it would be an indefinite time before 
repairs could be made. 

A few cowboys, Mexicans and Indians were 
evidently chronic and constant loafers about 
the little station. Among them was a team- 
ster loading stuff on a wagon. Bauer no- 
ticed two boxes marked Tolchaco and asked 
the man about them, 

“I’m taking them over by Mr. Masters’ 
orders. Usually go to Canon Diablo, but 
no telling how long it'll be to get there 
with number two. Mr Masters wants the 
stuff bad. Truck for them Injuns at the 
mission.” 

“But aren’t we on the north side of the 
river here? Hew will you get over to the 


mission? Isn’t that on the other side?” asked 
Bauer. ‘ 
“Sure. We can ford it there, if the water 


ain’t too fierce.” 

Bauer thought awhile and then asked if 
he might go with the teamster. ‘here was 
room in the wagon for his trunk and bag, 
and after securing his effects from the train 
he transferred to the wagon, and bidding 
a cheery farewell to his traveling companions, 
who he said might have to stay on the train 
two or three days, the teamster drove off 
with Bauer across the shimmering desert. 

They reached the river the next day about 
noon, after a glorious night which Bauer 
will never forget, as he slept with his face 
upturned to the diamond stars of that desert 
expanse, breathing that pure air of God’s 
all out-of-doors. 

The river was high from the recent heavy 
rains in the mountains but the teamster 
said he could make the ford all right. This 
was at a point nearly a mile above the mis- 
sion which was not visible owing to a bend 
in the stream. 

Bauer, whe was totally unfamiliar with 
the country, the river, the customs, the 
entire situation, calmly sat in his place as 
the driver started his team down the shelv- 
ing bank into the chocolate colored stream. 

The water was a little over the hubs -of 
the wheels at first and it seemed to be of 
that uniform depth as the horses slowly 
Walked along. But suddenly without warn- 
ing the off horse sank down clear over his 


back. The next minute the wagon wheels 
tipped down as if they had run over the 
edge of a precipice a mile high. 

The driver yelled and swore in several 
languages, but the nigh horse plunged and 
then sank over his back. The current caught 
the entire outfit and turned it completely 
over, tumbling horses, wagon and stuff over 
and over like a roller. As Bauer felt the 
water closing over him he had a momentary 
glimpse of two figures on tne south bank 
of the river running and gesticulating, one 
a man, the other a woman. He felt himself 
struggling in a confused tangle of wagon 
wheels, floundering horses, yelling driver, 
boxes and muddy water. Then something 
struck him on the head. He struggled to help 
himself, throwing his arms out blindly, was 
aware that someone had hold of his hair 
and was striking him in the face, of a 
great roaring and rushing sound, and then 
he lost all consciousness as the river bore 
him and his would-be rescuers down the 
stream together. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The penetrating light of the desert came 
into the east opening of the Council Hogon 
at Tolchaco, and bathed in its enveloping 
flood the strip of sand that lay in the open- 
ing, up to a white and black Navajo rug 
on which was lying a quiet figure over which 
had been thrown a bright colored Mex- 
ican serape. 

An old Indian was sitting outside the 
hogon close by the entrance, and within an 
arm’s length just inside sat a white man 
gravely watching the recumbent figure on 
the rug. 

Across the figure on the rug, opposite 
the white man, sat a young woman, also 
quietly and gravely watching. 

Outside, the ‘dobe flats stretched brown 
and bare until they melted into the con- 
fused and fantastic rock piles of twisted 
and pictured desert stone. In the other 
direction an irregular streak of light green 
trailed along, marking the winding of the 
river bound by twisted cottonwoods and 
vivid patches of corn fields. Through the 
shimmer of the heat far off, fifty miles 
distant, were flung up against a turquoise 
sky the peaks of the San Francisco moun- 
tains, across the front of which a trailing 
cloud had begun to form. On a slightly 
rising ledge of rock stood the mission build- 
ings, and through the clear still air, children’s 
voices came floating down to the hogon, 
where the white man and the young woman 
were silently watehing. A group of Navajos 
was gathered at the trader’s store, some 
little distance away, their faces turned 
in the direction of the hogon, their ponies 
standing near by or tethered to the cotton- 
wood, by the river. 

Suddenly the figure on the rug stirred, 
its right arm rose slowly and the hand made 
an effort to touch the fringe of the serape. 

The white man stooped forward, gently 
took the hand and held it a moment in his 
own. As he laid it down, he smiled at the 


other watcher and said: 

“I believe he’s coming on all right. 
Father is gooi to him.” 

The young woman put her hands over 


The 





her face and her fingers were trembling. 
A tear was on her cheek when she took 
her hands away and clasped them over 
her knees. Then she rose and went out 
of the eastern doorway, when she stood a 
moment, her clear gaze resting on the old 
Indian sitting there with hts back against 


the hogon. He raised his nead and asked 
her a question. 

“Yes, the Father is good. He will live, 
Mr. Clifford says.” 


She went back into the hogon and to 
her surprise the figure on the rug was sit- 
ting up. It was Bauer, and he was saying 
in his slow, deliberate fashion: 

“I’m not certain, I seem to be confused, 
but this is Tolchaco, isn’t t¢? When did 
I arrive? I don’t seem to remember well.” 

“You arrived rather unexpectedly yes- 
terday,” said Clifford, with a smile that had 
a good day’s nursing in it. “In fact, you 
arrived in a hurry. Don’t talk. You don’t 
have to.” 

“My head,” said Bauer, and he laid down 
again. 

“That’s right, son. We prescribe perfect 
quiet for you. You don’t need even to ask 
a question. There will be time enough.” 

And so Bauer found out as the desert 
days slipped by and he slowly and surely 
drank in health and strength. He would lie 
there in perfect contentment, each day noting 
a little more of life. The nights were splen- 
did with God’s own peace. The friends 
would place his cot near the opening of the 
hogon and from where he lay he could see 
the stars come out and blaze all up the 
half dome of the visible sky. Peshlekiet- 
setti, the old silversmith, who had been near 
the door the first morning after the accident 
on the river, would come and sit down in- 
side the hogon to relieve the other watch- 
ers. And even after there was no particular 
need of special nursing, the old man would 
come and gravely, without attempt to speak, 
sit there by him, occasionally working at 
some bit of silver ornament. Groups of the 
children from the mission would come and 
stand at the hogon opening, and often come 
by twos or threes sent by Mr. Clifford with 
some token which they left on the sand and 
then shyly ran back to the mission. The 
doctor at Flagstaff had been over and he had 
pronounced Bauer’s case to be entirely sus- 
ceptible to climate, diet, and time. And 
Bauer, who had heard him talking with Clif- 
ford, from that moment made wonderful 
progress, and to Clifford’s delight was soon 
able to walk about, and even go as far as 
the river, where he would sit down on the 
fallen trunk of an old cottonwood and watch 
the Navajos on the other side cultivate their 
corn and melon patches. 

He was sitting there one afternoon watch- 
ing the thick waters trickling by and won- 
dering how such an insignificant and shal- 
low stream could overturn a heavy wagon 
and two horses, when the man called Clifford, 
who had been mending a harness at a bench 
under a tree near by, came and sat down by 
him, bringing a part of his work from the 
bench. 

“I have a lot of questions I want to ask,” 
said Bauer, watching the mission worker as 
he sewed on a buckle. 

“All right. But before you begin, I might 
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as well say to you, I was born in Vermont.” 

“Born in Vermont?” 

“Yes; ever hear of it?” 

“Yes,” said Bauer slowly. “But what has 
that to do with my asking questions?” 

“You'll see when you begin.” 

Bauer smiled at the other’s irresistible 
grin. He had already made up his mind to 
like Clifford tremendously. 

“Well, then, I want to know, first, who 
saved my life when I was drowning?” 

“Why don’t you ask Miss Gray?” 

“I will, if you can’t tell me.” 

Clifford chuckled softly. 

“I don’t know why I shouldn't tell you. 
But do you feel strong enough to stand a 
good-sized shock?” 

“It takes a good deal to shock me,” said 
Bauer gravely, his mind recurring to his 
father. 

“Of course, we haven’t encouraged your 
talking much up to this time, and you don’t 
strike me as a very rapid-fire speaker, not 
exactly what is called garrulous, you know. 
We've been wondering whether you would 
care to hear about your little upset in 
there.” 

Bauer colored a little. “I feel somewhat 
ashamed to think I haven’t asked before— 
But—” 

“Yes, we know. 
need to say anything. 
strong now, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said. Bauer, patiently. “I feel 
strong enough to know a good many things 
about this wonderful plate.” 

“’Tis wonderful, isn’t it?” said Clifford, 
laying his work down on the log and point- 
ing at the river. “That old stream is one 
of the queerest productions God ever made. 
I'm not criticising it, or saying I could have 
done any better. But one day, it rares up 
big enough to drown a pair of hippopota- 
muses and the next day a child can dam it 
up with a piece of mud, and the dust blows 
out of the channel so bad that it needs a 
sprinkler to settle it. That’s the Little 
Colorado. It will bear watching.” 

Clifford picked up his work and seemed to 
be waiting for Bauer to repeat his ques- 
tion, but that was not Bauer’s way, and 
Clifford, after glancing at sharply, 
laughed and said: 

“You can thank Miss Gray for pulling you 
out of the river.” 

“Miss Gray?” 

“Yes. We sort of suspicioned that 
Tracker, that’s the teamster you came up 
with from Hardy, would try the ford and we 
went up there that day to tell him not to go 
in because a part of the ford ledge hal 
broken off and we feared he hadn’t heard 
of it. Well, we were too late. You had 
driven down the bank and were half way 
across before we sighted you. Miss Gray 
was in the water before you upset. She 
knew it was bound to come. I got tangled 
up with the horses and Tracker—” 

“Wait!” said Bauer with more emotion 
than he could control, “do you mean to say 
that Miss Gray and you swam out to us 
while we were being rolled over—” 

“Well, what would you do? I was occu- 
pied, as I said, with Tracker and the horses, 
and half the time I couldn’t tell ’em apart. 
But I saw Miss Gray grab you by the hair 
and then she—you’'ll forgive her for it, I 
hope—she struck you with her fist right in 
the face.” 

Bauer looked bewildered. 
do that for?” 

“I thought maybe you would want to 
know. I would. Well, how could she save 
you when your arms were thrashing around 
like a windmill and you were liable to grab 
her arms and drown her and you, too. So 
she had to strike you. I know she is wait- 
ing till you get a little stronger so she can 
apologize.” 


Perfectly. You don’t 
But you feel pretty 


him 


“What did she 
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“Apologize,” murmured Bauer. 

“Yes. It wasn’t a ladylike thing to do 
in polite society. But there wasn’t time to 
ask your permission or tell you why it was 
necessary. Well, after that little incident, 
Tracker and the horses and I got so mixed 
up with each other that we haven’t hardly 
got untangled since. There was one time 
there when I wasn’t quite certain whether 
I was a horse or a wagon wheel. We drifted 
down here and it just seemed providential 
and saved a lot of carrying when we finally 
got out right here.” 

Clifford pointed to a spot down the stream 
a short ways from where they- were sitting. 

“We saved the horses, cut the harness tc 
bits off of ‘em, but the wagon went down 
and got sucked into the Black Bear quick- 
sands and you can see one of the wheels. 
See! over there.” 

Clifford stood up and Bauer in his excite- 
ment got up on the log to see better. Far 
down the channel near the opposite bank, 
one wheel of the teamster’s wagon showed a 
little, the rest of the vehicle buried in the 
treacherous sands. 

“You and Miss Gray came ashore up above. 
Right there.” Clifford pointed to a great 
root of a tree that swayed out from an old 
stump six feet above the channel. 

It protruded from the bank like some fan- 
tastic sprawling arm. 

“She grabbed that old root as you went 
whirling down and I guess it was about 
time. We had quite a tinie pumping the 
water out of her and for one while,—but 
it’s lucky you have a good head of hair and 
that you hadn’t been to a barber lately. 
Miss Gray got a regular grip on it. We 
had quite a time separating her fingers from 
your locks. You see, I’m telling you be- 
cause I thought maybe she might be a little 
timid about the details. If she has to 
apologize for hitting you in the face, it 
would be too bad to have to go on and ask 
to be excused for pulling your hair.” 

“Pulling my hair,” murmured Bauer in 
astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Clifford, winking one eye. 
“Pulling it as if she wanted a lock to re- 
member you by. But that’s nothing. You 
ought to see Miss Gray pull two Hopis out 
of the river one day last winter. That was 
just above the Black Falls. A Hopi can’t 
swim any more than a sailor. But they 
never cut their hair, so it’s just made for 
rescue work. You're the fifth person Miss 
Gray has pulled out of this so-called stream. 
She’s entitled to that many Carnegie medals, 
but no one knows about it down east and 
our daily papers here at Tolchaco never 
mention such common events as rescue from 
drowning. That isn’t news.” 

Bauer was silent for several minutes as 
Clifford resumed his work. He had been 
obliged to thread a needle and in the process 
had put the end of the thread in his mouth. 

“You don’t mind if I ask more questions? 
It’s all so remarkable here and all that’s 
happened. I would like—” 

“Don’t hesitate. It is one of the rules 
of the Mission here never to get offended, 
no matter what anyone says. You couldn’t 
hurt our feelings if you tried.” 

“And I don’t want to try. I don’t know 
how I’m going to express my thanks for all 
you have done, and especially to Miss Gray.” 

“That is a kind of difficult place, isn’t 
it? Now I was never rescued by anyone; 
and I don’t know just what I would say. 
‘Thank you’ sounds kind of tame. Perhaps 
you could throw it into German and make 
it sound better.” 

Bauer looked embarrassed and Clifford at 
once hastened to say: 

“Don’t worry over a little matter like 
that. You don’t need to say anything about 
Miss Gray will say she was ‘only too 


it. 
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glad to do it, no trouble at all, don’t think 

of such a thing,’ ete. You know how the 
ladies talk. If you go to say anything 
about it that’s what she will say, ten to 
one. You needn’t be afraid she'll ask you 
to marry her or anything like that.” 

Bauer. blushed furiously and Clifford 
laughed so heartily that Bauer could not 
help joining him, although he had never 
met anyone like Clifford and did not exactly 
understand him. 

“Tell me about yourself, Mr. Clifford. I’m 
not a native of Vermont but I am curiouw 
and I’ve been wondering as I lay in the 
hogon what your position here was, if you 
will pardon me?” 

“Pardon you?” said Clifford cheerfully, as 
he proceeded to punch holes in a_ tug, 
“There’s nothing I like to talk about . 
much as myself. You couldn’t hit on a 
more interesting topic of conversation for 
me. Well, I’m a general all around mis- 
sionary at large and handy man. One day 
I shoe the horses and next day I help Mr. 
Masters translate the Bible into Navajo. 
Next day I dig a well and day after that 
I help old Touchiniteel build a house. Then 
I send word to the President of the U. S. to 
let him know that the cattle men at Flag- 
staff are trespassing on our rights at Canon 
Diablo and next day I’m medicine man tor 
some poor devil that has tumbled over the 
twisted falls at Neota. I teach school while 
Mr. and Mrs. Masters are gone right now 
over to Tuba to the convention. And when 
there isn’t anything else to do, I help Miss 
Gray rescue people from that old mud hole. 
Being a missionary is no end of fun. It’s 
a wonder to me how most people get any 
fun out of life unleas they are missionaries.” 

“And the elderly woman who wears 

glasses is your sister. She has been so kind 
to me. I can never repay her.” 
- “Don’t try. Yes, Hannah and I have beer 
here at Tolchaco a long time. We have had 
the fun of our lives here. She does about 
everything in the house from washing the 
dishes to converting the heathen. She works 
for nothing and throws in her time.” 

“And—Miss Gray?” 

“I thought maybe you might enquire 
about her, after awhile. Well, Miss Gray 
is one of the salt of the earth. She’s @ 
whole salt mine. She’s not been here long, 
but she’s got.-’em all going,—Indians, cow- 
boys, traders, gamblers, missionaries, team- 
sters, everybody. Everybody is in love with 
her. I’ve asked her to marry me several 
times, that is, I’ve only asked her to marry 
me once, several times, and I get the same 
answer every time. She’s a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke and used to be physical director 
of the girls’ school at Peekskill. That's 
where she learned to swim and rescue peo 
ple. She knows several languages and cal 
talk Navajo better than Peshlekietsetti. 
And she is the friend of every India, 
Navajo or Hopi, between Sunshine and Cas 
tle Butte. And she is not proud a little 
bit. And cheerful? Well, she is just a8 
cheerful every time she says no to me a 
if it was the first time. And she can sing 
—you’ve heard her Sunday nights. She 
ean sing a rattlesnake out of its skin. Well, 
there is a lot more, but I consider that 
much a pretty good introduction. If I had 
one like it, I’d feel as if the press notices 
had the performance distanced a mile.” 
(To be continued.) 


A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, says crops along the 
lines in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Montana are better than for twenty 


years, that the sentiment among the farmers 
is optimistic and the outlook for traffic very 
bright. 
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Conducted by Mrs. Ida Withers Harrison. 


MODERN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs. Harrison will be glad to receive communications from any of her readers 
offering suggestions concerning woman’s welfare, criticisms of articles or inquiries 
concerning any matters relevant to her department. She should be addressed di- 

rectly at 530 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE BIENNIAL AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Our notice of the Eleventh Biennial of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs two 
weeks ago only got as far as the address of 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, the retiring president. 
The two candidates for the presidency, Mrs. 
Perey V. Pennybacker of Texas, and Mrs. 
Philip N. Carpenter of New York, conducted 
a spirited but dignified campaign, which re- 
sulted in the election of the Texan by a 
handsome majority. Mrs. Pennybacker has 
served the federation in various capacities, 
and is a striking combination of courage 
and progressiveness, calmness and sanity. 
She is a typical Southern woman, born “in 
Virginia, but a resident of Texas since her 
early youth. Her husband, who was a noted 
educator, died about twelve years ago, and 
she is a model mother and home maker. She 
has a devoted following in her own state, and 
has been honored with leadership in many 
lines. She is the second Southern president 
that the Federation has had and enters upon 
her duties with the brightest prospects for a 
successful administration. Her fellow of- 
ficers, and the eight new directors are each 
from different states and represent all the 
yreat sections of our country. 


Department Meetings—Bible Study. 

The federation does its work through 
about a dozen departments, and the meetings 
devoted to their reports were of unflagging 
interest. While the club movement has long 
passed beyond the purely cultural stage, yet 
the report of the Department of Literature 
Two years ago at the 
resolution was 


is always an event. 
Cincinnati Biennial this 
passed : 

“This department recommends the Bible 
as literature worthy of first consideration, 
and urges that every club belonging to the 
federation devote at least one entire day’s 
session to the discussion of this subject, tak- 
ing it up in individual papers, or in the 
lecture form.” 

During the intervening two years, Bible 
study outlines had been prepared with great 
care upon the literature of both the Old 
and New Testaments. Some of the clubs had 
given the whole year to Bible study. The 
San Francisco Biennial re-affirmed this res- 
olution, and urged that the Bible be given 
the foremost place in study courses for the 
coming two years. This means that the 
Bible will be studied by hundreds of clubs; 
the club, of which the writer is president, 
course of twelve lectures on the 
Hebrew prophets for next winter. 

The Department of Literature is also aim- 
ing for a purer drama, and has affiliated 
with the Drama League of America, which is 
organized for that end. 

Social Hygiene. 

No department of the federation was more 
active or far-reaching than the Public 
Health Department during the 1910-1912 
period. It formed a new sub-committee, 
that of Social Hygiene, under Dr. Rachelle 
S. Yarros, of Hull House, Chicago, and its 
work has been far beyond the expectation 
of even the most hopeful. .The able chair- 
man outlined the purpose of the work as 
follows: 

“The Social Hygiene campaign is for the 
purpose of restricting the spread of social 
diseases among the innocent, especially 
women and children, and incidentally to 
raise the standard of clean, wholesome liv- 


has a 


ing for all the people. It gives information 
as to the disasters, remote and immediate, 
curtailed by these diseases, as well as their 
prevention.” 

The meeting of the Social Hygiene Com- 
mittee was one of the most important of the 
biennial. Doctor Yarros and other speakers 
presented not only the ravages of these ter- 
rible social diseases, but their source, the 
white slave traffic, that is undermining the 
very foundations of modern society. It would 
seem that with this new conscience and new 
publicity that is being aroused over this 
ancient evil, that the time is not far off 
when those who break the Seventh Com- 
mandment, whether men or women, shal] be 
regarded as much as enemies to society as 
perjurers, thieves, or murderers. 

Time and space fail to tell of the reports 
and meetings of the departments of civics, 
education, industrial and child labor, con- 
servation, civil service reform, household 
economics, library extension, music, art, and 
their varied lines of work. When we re- 
member that the women who lead these de- 
partments represent the high water mark of 
efficiency, and receive no compensation for 
their services, the wonder grows at the love 
and enthusiasm in a good cause which 
prompts them. 


Death of Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. 

The eleventh biennial was an exceptionally 
brilliant and successful meeting, but its 
close was shadowed by the death of the 
best beloved woman in the general federa- 
tion. Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker came to the 
biennial in apparent good health, and her re- 
ception by the three thousand delegates and 
visitors, when she made an address at one 
of the evening sessions, was a veritable ova- 
tion. The next day she was taken sick at 
her hotel, and was removed to a hospital 
for a surgical operation; the day after the 
biennial adjourned, she passed into her last 
sleep. 

She had been a leader in the general fed- 
eration almost from its organization, and 
she declined the nomination twice before she 
was elected president in 1904. Her four 
years’ administration witnessed a splendid 
growth, both in policy and membership. Her 
personal popularity was a _ contributing 
cause—her kind heart and quick perceptions 
made her a discoverer of the best in women, 
and wherever she went, she left enthusiastic 
friends and workers behind. She possessed 
a fund of humor, and was as inexhaustible 
in anecdote as Lincoln himself. Her very 
presence radiated good will and good cheer. 


Recognition by Government. 

Twice her administration was given a rec- 
ognition by our national government, never 
before accorded to a woman’s organization. 

In the early days of the digging of the 
Panama Canal, it was discovered that it was 
a social as well as an industrial problem ;the 
women, upon whom depended the family life 
in the canal zone, felt keenly the lack of 
social interests in the new land, and the ad- 
ministration at Washington turned to the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to help them 
remedy the prevalent unrest and discontent. 
The government sent the representative of 
the federation, Miss Helen V. Boswell of 
New York, to the Isthmus, so that she might 
organize women’s clubs there. The result 
was the establishing of a large number of 
clubs, and the formation of a Canal Zone 


Federation, which is auxiliary to the Gen- 
eral Federation. 

The second tribute was paid to Mrs. Decker 
herself. When President Roosevelt called the 
conference of governors at the White House 
in May, 1908, he invited Mrs. Decker to at- 
tend as a delegate from the Federation, and 
she was the only woman present on tnat 
notable occasion. 

Mrs. Decker was as influential in her own 
city and state as in national movements. 
She was easily the leader, both of the women 
of Denver and of Colorado, in all civie and 
social service. When Governor Shafroth 
heard of her death, he telegraphed to San 
Francisco, and asked that her body might 
lie in state in the capitol, and ordered all 
the flags on the state and city buildings put 
at half mast until after her funeral. 

Thus does a state honor its women when 
they are given the right of citizenship! 

LW. 


Sophie B. Wright 


“The first citizen of New Orleans,” Miss 
Sophie B. Wright, died recently at her home, 
following an attack of heart disease. 

She was the best known and the best be- 
loved woman in Louisiana. Pain, poverty 
and sacrifice were her portion, yet she toiled 
on through the years, a mother to thousands 
of children, a benefactor to the needy and 
suffering. 

At the age of three years she suffered a 
fall which crippled her for life. For six 
years she was strapped to a chair. When 
only fourteen years old and going about on 
crutches, she opened a private school for 
girls, now known as the Home Institute and 
as one of the most successful among the 
girls’ schools in the South. Before she was 
twenty, she founded the first night school in 
the city for the education of the poor boys 
and young men who had to work during the 
day. These two schools she continued for 
the remainder of her life. Although in lim- 
ited circumstances herself, Miss Wright never 
refused a girl who applied for an education, 
no matter what her condition financially. 
Her night school was free. 

cams 

An active worker in the King’s Daughters 
and in chureh and charitable organizations, 
she was a part of nearly all the agencies that 
related to the welfare of the city and state. 
She was closely identified with the Home for 
Incurables, and raised the fund for the build- 
ing of its children’s annex. She founded 
“Rest Awhile,” a summer resort for needy 
women and children. Her private gifts ‘and 
benefactions were many, but given so silent- 
ly that their number is unknown. 


All over the South Miss Wright was rec- 
ognized as a leader in education. The peo- 
ple of her city appreciated the gentle, com- 
prehending woman who went about on her 
crutches doing good, and who, however ‘dis- 
traught with pain, never failed to-meet her 
classes Of late years, honors were shown 
her. In 1904 the Picayune loving cup, of- 
fered to the citizen rendering the most ‘dis- 
tinguished service to New Orleans during 
the previous year, was awarded -to Miss 
Wright. Its presentation was marked ‘by a 
great public ovation. Professional and bus- 
iness men testified that they owed’ all they 
were to the beloved teacher; and men and 
women in all walks of life paid her tribute. 
A check for $10,000 was contributed by her 
friends to pay off the mortgage she had 
placed on her home in order to meet the 
expenses of educating boys and girls. 
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Educators Now in the Public Eye 


Recent Accessions to and Promotions in Disciples’ Academic Ranks 


Professor A. W. Fortune 


A. W 
church history and New Testament theology 


Fortune, who becomes professor of 


at Transylvania University, leaves the pas- 
torate of Walnut Hills Church, Cincinnati, 
where he has conducted a ministry of signal 
Mr. to Walnut Hills 
from the University of Chicago, where he had 
been in residence three years, during which 
time he with Charles 
Reign Scoville of the Metropolitan Church in 


success. Fortune went 


was associate pastor 


Chicago. He had also held a pastorate at 
Chagrin Falls, O., following his graduation 


from Hiram College. Mr. Fortune’s personal 
temper in his pastoral ministry augurs quite 
as much for the richness of his professorial 
equipment. 
faith and 
epirit, a lover of men and possessed of a 
In Cincinnati he was 
and charitable 


ministry as does his scholarly 


He is a thorough evangelical in 


passion to save them. 
prominent in all missionary 
enterprises, as well as in civic reform activi- 


He is now on a tour through Palestine. 


President Charles E. 
Underwood 


Charles E. Underwood president 
of Eureka College the first of last February. 
He has taken hold of the work in a very 
remarkable way. This is due to special nat- 


ties. 


became 


ural fitness and thorough training 

Mr. Underwood was born April 2, 1875, in 
Pennville. Ind. His father was a Quaker and 
his mother a Presbyterian. He early be- 
came a Disciple and is ardent in his loyalty 
to their plea and principles. His first public 
work was as an apprentice at the printer’s 
trade. He spent several years in the print- 
part of the 
Butler College 
B. degree 1903. 
While a stu- 
himself by 


ing and newspaper business, 
time as editor. He entered 
in 1899, and received his A. 
In 1904, he received his A. M. 
college he supported 
preaching. He held brief pastorates at Sum- 
mitville, Ind., and the Fourth Church of In- 
dianapolis, from 1904 to 1907. In the fall 
of 1907 he Yale University and 
three study, taking his A. 
M. degree in course. During 1907 and 1908 
Mr. director of religious 
education of Conn., under the 
Education 


dent in 


entered 
spent years in 
Under wood 
New 
the 


was 
Haven, 
Religious 


direction of Asso- 


He was professor of Old Testament 
language, literature, and interpretation in 
the Bible College of Missouri in 1910-11, and 
served for a short time as professor of New 
Testament language, literature, and interpre- 


ciation. 


tation in that institutien. He came to Eu- 
reka February 1, 1912. Having finished his 
residence work in Yale, he prepared his 


thesis and was granted the degree of Doctor 


of Philosophy in June of this year. 


Professor W. C. Bower 
W.:¢ who was recently elected to 
the A. C. Hopkins chair of Bible school peda- 
made 


Bower, 


gogy in Transylvania University, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. 
W. F. Smith, took undergraduate work 


at Tri-State College and Butler College, re- 
ceiving his bachelor’s degree from the former 
institution. 

After a successful pastorate of-eight years 
in North Tonawanda, N. Y., in which he de- 
veloped the largest and most 
cessful Sunday-schools in the East, greatly 
enlarged the membership of the congregation 
and made the church one of the leading re- 
Professor Bower 


one of suc- 


ligious forces in the city. 
resigned his charge in order to study in Co- 
lumbia University and Union Theological 





Professor Herbert Martin, Ph. D. 


Seminary. After making the degree of Mas- 
cer of Arts in Columbia. he completed his 
residence work for the doctorate. On leav- 
ing New York, Mr. Bower accepted a call to 
the Wilshire Boulevard Church, Los Angeles, 
located in the most cultured and exclusive 
section of the city. 

Mr. Bower will offer courses in Bible School 
Pedagogy, The History of Education, Mis- 
sions in the Sunday-sechool, and Christian 
Sociology. 


Professor Willis A. Parker 


Willis A. Parker, who has been appointed 
professor of philosophy in Pomona College, 
California, is the son of a Disciple minister— 
G. A. J. Parker, who resides at Vienna, III. 
Willis A. went to Eureka College three years. 
Without taking a degree, he filled three pas- 
torates successively: Murphysboro, IIl., 1895- 
97; Paducah, Ky., Tenth Street, 1897-99; 
Emporia, Kan., 1899-1909. During the latter 
pastorate, he took the A. B. degree at the 
State Normal College at Emporia, and served 
as instructor in psychology and philosophy 
in the same institution. His notable in- 
fluence among the students suggested to him 
to devote his life to teaching. He entered 
Harvard Graduate School in 1909; received 
M. A. 1911, and Ph. D. 1912. 

Pomona College, to which he now goes, was 
founded by New England Congregationalist 
influences at Claremont, Cal., to perpetuate 
the New England type of education. From 
the first, the institution has taken high rank. 
Ten years ago it became undenominational. 
Disciples were invited to participate in its 
control. F. M. Dowling, C. C. Chapman, A. 
C. Smither, and other California Disciples 


have served as trustees. Among the trus- 
tees is the Episcopal bishop of Southern 
California. 


Professor Hill and Bethany 
College 


Probably no college among the Disciples 
has made more marked progress in the past 
three years than old Bethany, in West Vir- 
ginia. The signal achievement of the past 
year is the purchase of the Alexander Camp- 
bell farm of 200 acres, together with an ad- 
joining farm of 100 acres, and the leasing of 
300 acres more, with all of which a School 
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Professor William Clark Bower. 


of Agriculture has been established. The 
money and the ground plan was provided 
for this enterprise by Mr. E. W. Oglebay; the 
brains for its carrying out are being supplied 
by Prof. Wm. Hill. Dr. Hill was for nearly 
twenty years a member of the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, teaching in the de- 
partment of economics, with especial inter- 
est in agricultural economics. In_ recent 
vears, he has been associated with some oi 
the most resourceful farm owners in the 
Middle West, counseling them in the devel- 
opment of model and intensive farming. His 
acquisition by. Bethany College for this new 
department was a notable event. The new 
agricultural hall, costing $75,000, is nearly 
complete. A model $10,000 barn has been 
finished, the farm itself much improved and 
other improvements planned. It is not the 
purpose of the trustees simply to run the 
farm as a means by which students may 
work out their education in other depart- 
ments, but to dignify farming by putting it 
on a scientific basis requiring a four years’ 
course to secure a degree. 


Professor Herbert Martin 


His ingrained love of his church and in- 
tense interest in religious problems induced 
Dr. Herbert Martin to resign the professor- 
ship of psychology in Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, to accept the chair of philosophy and 
psychology in Drake University, Des Moines, 
Ia. Dr. Martin is a native of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada, like his colleague, Dean Nor- 
ton. He studied at Transylvania University 
and received his Ph. D. degree at Columbia 
University in New York. His first year at 
Drake has been completed. He rejoices in 
his new relationship, prophesies great things 
in the future for his school, and is making 
a rich contribution of personal graciousness 
and scholastic ability to bring them about. 


Professor H. H. Guy 

Harvey H. Guy was the Disciples’ first 
“Living link” missionary. He was sent to 
Japan by Central Church, Des Moines, Ia., 
nearly twenty years ago. Returning home on 
his second furlough, he studied in Yale three 
years and received the degree Ph. D. He 
was elected Dean of the Berkeley Bible Sem- 
inary in California some three years ago. 
With the refusal of the board of trustees 
to join with Pacific Seminary (previously 
Congregational) in building up an undenomin- 
ational seminary, Dr. Guy’s friends and the 
friends of Christian unity raised a fund for 
hia. suUgRort as..4, Professor in Pacific Sem- 


influence among the churches on the sang 
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Chancellor Emeritus W. P. Aylsworth, LL. D. 


is broadening and uplifting. In association 
with Rev.‘H. J. Loken, Disciple pastor at 
Berkeley, and President Nash whose interests 
are totally unsectarian, and others, there is 
little doubt that history of significance to the 
entire Christian world is being made by the 
Christian forces on the Pacific Coast. 


Professor Charles M. Sharpe 


Prof. Charles M. Sharpe is one of the 
best known educators among the Disciples. 
For many years his name has been the sym- 
bol of higher education through his deanship 
of the Bible College of Missouri at Columbia. 
He is president of the national association 
of Bible teachers in state universities. His 
resignation at Columbia to accept the chair 
of systematic theology in the Disciples’ Di- 
vinity House at the University of Chicago, 
greatly strengthens the already distinguished 
faculty of the latter institution. 


Chancellor Emeritus W. P. 
Aylsworth 


Indelibly linked with the history of Cot- 
ner University is the name of W. P. Ayls- 
worth. He was on the committee to draft 
articles of incorporation, and on the board 
to organize the work. He served the school 
first as acting president, later as vice-pres- 
ident, then president, and from 1900 to 1911 
as chancellor. Throughout all this time he 
was a faithful teacher in the department 
of Hebrew and Sacred Literature. Now as 
chancellor emeritus, he is still head of the 





charles E. Underwood, Ph. D. 


President 








Professor Harvey H. Guy, Ph. D. 


Sacred Literature department, loved and 
honored by students and teachers alike. 


Dean Martin L. Pierce and 
Phillips Bible Institute 


Just before his death, which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, Thos. W. Phillips, 
of New Castle, Pa., launched an enterprise 
in connection with the church at Canton, 
Ohio, known as Philips Bible Institute. Mr. 
Phillips was attracted to the Canton church 
because of the work which it has done, the 
size of the congregation and Sunday-school 
and its splendid organization and equip- 
ment. The church has been built on defi- 
nite, positive lines peculiar to the restora- 
tion movement. 

The courses of study will be practical. 
Four days in the week will be given to 
class room work, and two days will be 
spent in the field doing practical work. 

The institution is intended to reach five 
distinct classes of students. First: elders, 
deacons and Bible-school workers, who feel 
the need of additional equipment to fit them 
for efficient work in their local churches. 
Second: Ministers who were unable, while 
in college, to get courses dealing with the 
history of the Disciples. Third: Many 
young people who wish to dedicate them- 
selves to Christian service, but are unable 
to take the regular college course. Some of 
these have not the money, others are de- 
barred by our present college entrance re- 
quirements, while others are beyond the 
college age. Fourth: Those who have had 
courses in college but have no idea of pro- 
cedure in Christian service. Fifth: Those 
who have completed the high school course, 
but wish to devote their time to those 
studies which will directly equip them for 
their life work. The courses of the insti- 
tute have been outlined to suit their needs. 
The courses, as outlined, will cover a period 
of three years of three terms per year. 

The institute is fortunate in securing the 
services of Dean Martin L. Pierce. Mr. 
Pierce was for fourteen years connected 
with the Johnson Bible College, Kimberlin 
Heights, Tenn. He has been a student at 
Hiram, Butler, Kimberlin Heights and the 
University of Michigan. 

Thos. W. Phillips has helped to launch 
many enterprises in our brotherhood and 
has been a liberal contributor to many of 
our colleges. He is not only the founder of 
the institute, but it is the child of his 
thought. The institute is planned to carry 


6Y* Mr" Phillips for many years. 
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Progress of the Colleges 


What They Have Done and Intend to Do 


Christian College 


Columbia 
the 
was founded in 
of Christian 
women 


Christian College at Missouri, 


is the pioneer college of Disciples for 
the education of women. It 
1851 by ability and 
ideals that 
should have equal educational opportunities 
believed 


men of 


who believed young 


with young men. Above all, they 
that this training should be Christian. 
Thus the college was christened, not from 


the idea of giving it the name of a specific 
church body, but because this new 


Christian 


college 
women was to be distinctly 
training. It is 


for 
standards and also 
its broad 


James 


in its 
significant of one 
of ita founders was LL. 
D., president of the University of Missouri, 
the doors of which institution at that time 
being closed to women. 

To meet the advanced 
college, Christian 
cently, through the 
friend of education, completed a 
$36,000 Academic Hall, the J. 8S. Dorsey Me- 
morial. Here with adequate and 
lecture rooms, laboratories, study hall, gym- 
nasium, and chapel, all the requirments of 
this advanced standing are being met. 

4 fund of $27,000 has been toward 
a proposed endowment of $100,000. The 
alumnae of the college have pledged them- 
selves to give $25,000. 

\ beautiful event of the 
the dedication in October (date to be decided) 
of the Rogers Memorial Entrance. This 
splendid memorial will be the gift of alum- 
nae and friends of the college and will be 
an expression of the devotion and interest 
who knew and honored this 

Mrs. J. K. Rogers, who is much 
interested in this tribute to her distin- 
guished husband, is planning to be here for 
the dedication with her daughters, Mrs. T. 
T. Crittenden and Mrs. A. B. Holland. It is 
that many of the and 
students will also be for 


beginning that 
Shannon, 


standards of a 
re 
generosity of a great 
splendid 


Junior College has 


class 


given 


autumn will be 


of many great 


educator. 


expected alumnae 
former present 
this 


occasion. 


Drake University 

Drake University, Des 
just closed a successful 
maiz. through which $400,000 endowment 


eu 


has 


la., 


endowment 


Moines, 
cam- 


ditional endowment will be used in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Drake 
to more fully take advantage of her large 
opportunities here in the Middle West. The 
university now has buildings, equipment and 
endowment to the $2,000,000, and 
has facilities in educational work unequalled 
in its part of the country. 

The department of religious education at 
Drake is challenging the attention of relig- 
ious Workers throughout the country. This 
its course of study, 
Professor 


and will enable 


value of 


is mainly because of 
worked out on original lines by 
Walter S. Athern, director of this depart- 
ment. Its plan is to provide for the Sun- 
day-school and other religious teachers the 


same sort of training which colleges of 
education and normal schools furnish for 
public school teachers. 
Hiram College 
Distinct progress has marked the year 


1911-12 at Hiram College. The strengthening 
and extension of college courses found re- 
sponse in the largest enrollment of college 
students in the history of the school. 

Gifts received during the year totaled 
above $11,000. Of this amount, about $5,000 
for current and the rema‘nder 


was expense 


Three University of Chicago Buildinge 


for special purposes. Notable among the 
former was the gift of R. A. Long of nearly 
$1,600, according to his generous offer made 
on the Brotherhood tour last fall. 

The semester system which will go into 
effect with the new school year will make 
possible a somewhat wider* selection of 
courses. One new instructor in English will 
be added to the faculty, and Miss Gould 
will return from her year’s study in Colum- 
bia University to be dean of women and 
professor of history. The appointment of 
Miss Jessie Smith as college librarian, and 
a better arrangement of work, will make 
possible still further strengthening of col- 
lege courses. Prof. H. G. Hayes, of the de- 
partment of economics, sociology and zov- 
ernment, and Miss Margaret Duncan, of the 
department of modern languages, will be 
absent on leave for university work—Pro- 
fessor Hayes at the University of Michigan, 
and Miss Duncan at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
Mr. Howard T. Lewis, of the University of 


Wisconsin, will substitute for Professor 
Hayes, and Miss Jean Campbell, formerly 
instructor in Washburn College, Topeka, 


Kan., will supply for Miss Duncan. Other 
new teachers will be Miss Lillian Hammers, 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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A Unique Mission Study Tour 


Reported in a Series of 


Fascinating and Authoritative 
Articles 
in “THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Continuing Nearly a Year 






















Beginning Next September 
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No feature of American religious journalism during the next twelve months 
will surpass the articles by Proressor H. L. WiLtetr from the Oriental mission 
field. Dr. Willett is now forming the personnel of the class which he is to take 
through Japan, China, Korea, India, the Philippines, Egypt and Palestine. The 
party will sail September 10, and will spend eight months, not in casual sight-see- 
ing but in earnest study of the social and moral conditions of these countries and 
of the problems of missionary service among their peoples. The enterprise is 
conducted under the auspices of the University of Chicago. Dr. Willett has 
been invited by both mission and native educational institutions in the various 
lands to deliver series of lectures before students and faculties on Christian 
themes. The most intimate aspects of political, educational and social life as 
well as the teeming life of the masses, will be accessible to him. His mission 
both in purpose and plan is unique in missionary history. 

The account of his observations and experiences will be published in THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY in a series of articles written as only such a scholar and 
world-traveler as Dr. Willett can prepare, and generously illustrated by original 
photographs. 

We have every right to say that these articles will be the most significant 
contribution to the missionary enterprise that has appeared in current literature. 

Facts about the missionaries. 

Facts about the Oriental religions. 

Facts about Oriental social conditions. 

Facts about Oriental types of civilization. 

Facts bearing upon the practice of Christian Union on the mission field. 

Facts as to the Church in the mission field. 

Facts, gathered at first hand, by a competent and discriminating observer, and 
reported in fearless and graphic fashion, are what the Christian people of 
the Occident want. 

This they will receive through Dr. Willett’s articles. 

































Present readers of THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY will do their 
friends an important favor by calling their attention to Dr. Willett’s 
Travel Story and advising them to subscribe so 2 «c ws 
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CALLS. 
J. T. Houser, Bloomfield, Ia., to First, 
Davenport, Ia. Accepted. 


John Mullin, First, Findlay, 0., to San 
Angelo, Tex. Accepted. 

J. B. Brown to Tueson, Ariz. 
Begins September 1. 

W. A. Young to Richmond Street, Cincin- 
nati. 

A. R. Moore, Birmingham, Ala., to First, 
Savannah, Ga. Work begun. 

Cc. C. Wilson, First, Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Ashtabula, 0. Accepted. 


RESIGNATIONS OF MINISTERS 

H. J. Hostetler Newman, III. 

Robert A. Sickles, [lliopolis, Il. 

T. J. White and L. I. Mercer, evangelists 
of Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 

F. A. Woten, Palnier, Neb. 

J. Cross, Lewiston, Il. 

J. F. Ghormley, Central Church, Portland, 


Ore. 


Accepted. 


DEDICATIONS. 

New Worthington, O., June 16; C. 
levy of Mansfield, O., officiating. 

Tucson, Ariz., Tabernacle—W. H. Salyer, 
state secretary, promoted the enterprise and 
raised funds to pay for same. 

Gladstone, Ore.—C. F. Stephens, pastor. 
W. F. Reagor of Portland made address. 

East Liberty, O0.—No pastor; $13,000. P. 
H. Welshimer of Canton, Secretary I. J. Ca- 
hill, and E. W. Thornton of Cincinnati, made 
addresses. 

Akron, 0., East Market Street—.President 
M. L. Bates, of Hiram, made address and 
raised $12,000. G. Ww. Moore of Tiffin, 0., 
preached in evening. 

EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 

J. M. Lowe, evangelist, spends August and 
September in Des Moines, Ia. 

Sapulpa, Okla.—Oscar Ingold, evangelist; 


R. Oak- 


90; continuing. 

Mitchell, Ind.—H. A. Wingard, pastor; R. 
W. Abberley, evangelist; 110. 

Princeton, Ky.—Roy L. Brown, evangelist; 
él. , 

King City, Mo.—George L. Snively, evan- 
gelist; continuing. 

Culver, Ind.—Fife brothers, evangelists. 

Campbellsburg, Ky.—Fife brothers, evan- 
gelists; continuing. 

lernie, Mo.—V. E. 
6; continuing. 

Santa Clara, Cal.—R. N. Davis, 
Kellems and Humbert, evangelists; 27. 

Reidsville, N. C.—Henry Bulger, pastor; 
C. L. Organ, evangelist; 156. 

Bloomfield, Ky.—J. W. Lowber, evangelist ; 
150. 


Ridenour, evangelist; 


pastor; 


Wisconsin and Illinois Conventions come 
the first week in September. 

Red Oak, Ia., church will build a new $25,- 
000 edifice George H. Nicol is pastor. 


The report from Africa shows 901 bap- 
tisms on the Congo during the past year. 

West Point, Ga., church has just paid its 
last installment of a debt of $3,500. L. M. 
Omer is pastor. 

J. J. Tisdall, pastor Wilson Avenue Church, 
Columbus, O., was elected president of the 
Union Ministers’ Association for next year. 


8S. T. Willis, president Virginia Christian 
College, is supplying the pulpit of C. M. 
Watson at Norfolk, Va.. while the pastor is 
on vacation. 

Dean W. J. Lhamon of the Bible chair of 
Drury College, Mo., has charge of the de- 


partment of Sacred Literature in the Win- 
field, Kan., Chautauqua. 


Franklin Circle Church, Cleveland, and the 
state of Ohio will greatly miss the presence 
and active services of Mrs. A. R. Teachout, 
who recently passed away. 

Tipton County, Ind., holds a big county 
meeting next Sunday at a country grove. 
Dr. R. H. Crossfield, president of Transyl- 
vania University of Lexington, Ky., is the 
chief speaker. 

O. F. Bareus, lately appointed missionary 
of the Foreign Society, goes to Shanghai in 
September to take up the work. He is a 
graduate of Hiram College. He will be as- 
sociated with James Ware. 

The Disciples of Stark County, Ohio, will 
hold their annual outing at Myers’ Lake, 
Canton, August 2. Dean Martin L. Pierce, 
of the Phillips Bible Institute, will be the 
chief speaker. 

Jasper S. Hughes of Holland, Mich., is 
preaching at Gibson to a_ neighborhood 
church, where Disciples, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, and Lutherans “dwell together 
in as perfect accord as I have ever seen.” 

A. F. Stahl, pastor at Steubenville, O., 
spends a portion of his vacation at Kenton, 
O., with relatives. The remainder is devoted 
to a ten days’ trip with Mrs. Stahl to Mack- 
inac, Snow Islands, and Sault Ste. Marie. 


First Church, Omaha, which has been 
without a pastor for some time, is looking 
forward with much hope to the coming of 
A. D. Harmon, formerly of St. Paul, Minn. 
The congregation is not prosperous, and 
needs shepherding. 


Basil S. Keusseff, missionary among the 
Chicago Russians, reports that two young men 
have decided to enter a training school to 
prepare themselves to preach the gospel to 
their own countrymen. He reports also the 
baptism of another convert. 


Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
“eatching them while they’re 
young.” It has a Cradle Roll of more than 
200 babies. B. S. Ferrall’s ministry there 
indicates that this method actually builds 
strong material into the church. 


lieves in 


Excursion managers for the National Con- 
vention in October have been appointed for 
each state by the Louisville local committee. 
In most cases the manager is the state 
secretary. “Convention prospects grow more 
rosy with each day,” says George A. Jones, 
the general secretary. 


P. H. Welshimer, Canton, 0., dedicated the 
new house of worship at East Liberty, 0O., 
Sunday, July 14. The building cost $13,000. 
On dedication day, $7,335 was raised in cash 
and pledges. Paul J. Cahill of Cleveland, 
son of State Secretary I. J. Cahill, was the 
architect. The house was built of cement 
blocks. 


J. E. Lynn, formerly a well-known city 
pastor, but who has for several years lived 
on a ranch in Colorado, has been made chair- 
man of a commission on the rural church 
appointed by the Colorado Missionary So- 
ciety. Mr. Lynn’s work on this unique com- 
mission may be depended upon to be thor- 
ough and illuminating. 


Eight hundred dollars was raised at a 
recent morning service of the Christian 
Church of St. Joseph on Sunday, for the pay- 
ment of the debt that has stood for two 
years. The total amount of the debt was 
$1,200, and the balance is expected to be 
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raised this week. J. Fred Jones, state sec- 
retary, conducted the services. 


J. H. Goldner of Euclid Avenue Church, 
Cleveland, has returned home after a trip 
through Palestine. He was given a reception 
upon his return. Prof. E. E. Snoddy of 
Hiram College, supplied the pulpit during 
the pastor’s absence. He performed the 
same service ten years ago on Mr. Goldner’s 
former visit to the Holy Land. 


Edgar D. Jones, of First Church, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., on departing for his vacation 
preached on “Holy Days and Holidays,” 
declaring that the only way we shall pre- 
serve our holy day is to fill it full of the 
joyousness of the holiday, and the only 
power that will hold in check our holidays 
is to keep them in the spirit of a holy day.” 


W. R. Quiggin, pastor at Las Vegas, N. M., 
was stricken with apoplexy on his way 
home from prayer-meeting July 17, and died 
the next morning. Mr. Quiggin came to this 
country some two years ago from England. 
His brother, George R., is a Disciple pastor 
at Birkenhead, Eng. Another brother, Er- 
nest W., is engaged in business in Montreal. 


Office-bearers to be Regularly Ordained 

Central Church, Spokane, Wash., revised 
its by-laws to provide for thirty-five officers 
one-third of whom are to be elected 
annually and to be formally ordained to 
their office when elected. This step will 
add to the dignity and efficiency of the of- 
ficiary of the church. J. E. Davis, the new 
pastor there, is greatly esteemed by his 
people. 


Sunday-school Recreation Ground 

The Sunday-school at Fullerton, Cal., is 
opening up a large recreation ground near 
the church. Basketball, handball, boxball, 
lawn tennis, croquet, quoits, and swings will 
be installed. Attendance at Sunday-school 
gives free admission to the grounds the next 
week. Dr. H. W. Wickett is superintendent. 
Bruce Brown is pastor at Fullerton. 


Illinois Headquarters at Louisville 

The Galt House, Louisville, Ky., is en- 
gaged as headquarters for Illinois during the 
National convention, October 15-22, and the 
rate is $1.00 and up. Where two occupy a 
room the rate is $2.00 for the $1.00 rooms 
and $2.50 for the $1.50 rooms, $3.00 for the 
$2.00 rooms, $3.50 for the $2.50 rooms and 
$4.00 for the $3.00 rooms. Write the house 
direct for assignment. 


A Pastor’s Work With Boys 

I, H. Beckholt, pastor at Viroqua, Wis., 
conducted a summer camp for boys for one 
week. He has organized and conducted sum- 
mer work for the girls of the city, and the 
guardians will conduct a summer camp for 
the girls. Recently the city attempted to 
hire him for the entire time to work with 
boys and girls, but he will continue with 
the church and do this work in addition. He 
spent two weeks at the Y. M. C. A. summer 
school at Lake Geneva July 10-24. 


Canton Chooses Another Living-Link 

The C. W. B. M. and Young Ladies’ Circle 
of Canton, O., have selected T. F. Reavis of 
Canton, Mo., as their living-link missionary 
to Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. Mr. 
Reavis and family visited the church at Can- 
ton July .18 and 19, on their way to their 
new field of labor. They spoke at the mid- 
week service on Thursday evening. Their 
presence was an inspiration to the church. 
Canton also supports Mrs. W. E. Macklin of 
Nanking, China, as a living-link missionary. 


Miss Florence Miller Married 
Miss Florence Miller, prominent teacher 
and platform speaker, representing the Chris- 
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tian Woman’s Board of Missions, was mar- 
ried recently to Mr. William Black. Mrs. 
Black’s most notable single service was her 
tour from Pacific to Atlantic coasts with 
Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, proclaim- 
ing in prophetic and fascinating speech the 
missionary opportunity that modern wom- 
anhood faces. It is hoped that she may 
continue her splendid leadership of the 
women of the churches, 


A Big Preacher and a Little Paper 

Hermon P. Williams, pastor at Alber- 
querque, N. M., who was threatened with a 
suit at law for publishing and mailing an 
indecent paper (his local parish paper which 
recently been attacking flagrant social 
vice in that city), actually had to stand trial 
on the absurd charges. The prosecution col- 
lapsed in the midst of the trial, and the case 
lismissed at the motion of the state’s 
Mr. Williams is making his little 


has 


was 
attorney. 


four-page weekly a genuine civic power, 
which goes to show that size doesn’t meas- 


ure influence. 


A Missouri “Retreat” 

The third annual “Retreat” of the preach- 
ers and district workers of the seventh dis- 
trict of Missouri, was held at Camden Point 
last week, from Monday until Thursday. 
This is a meeting for rest. fellowship, 
quaintance, and conference. A program was 
arranged for the four days, and liberal time 
was given for rest and recreation. The 
lems of the district work were talked over 
and prayed over, and the workers came to 
feel the joy of real fellowship in the Lord’s 
Graham Frank, pastor at Liberty, de- 
livered one of the sermons at the “retreat.” 


ac- 


prob- 


1 
work, 


A Fine Five-year Record 

C, R. Stauffer, who began his new pastor- 
ate at Norwood, O., last Sunday, accom- 
plished an excellent work at South Geddes 
Street mission church, Syracuse, N. Y., dur- 
ing the five years of his ministry there. 


Following are some items indicating the de- 
gree of his efficiency: Added to the church. 
251; Sunday-school increased from an en- 
rollment of 70 to 517; property provided val- 


ued at $17,000 against a value of $1,000 five 
years ago; congregation led into voluntary 


self-support. During his pastorate, Mr. 
Stauffer studied in Auburn Seminary and 
Syracuse University, besides serving the 
brotherhood in general as state secretary 


tor two vears. 


Civic Life Responding to Church Influence 

Marked improvement in the civic life of 
Urichsville, O., is credited directly to the effi- 
cient work of the churches, J. A. Canby, 
minister of the Disciples there, discussed the 
subject with a traveling man who remarked 


upon the strong temperance sentiment, and 
the general high moral tone of the commu- 


nity which had formerly been branded 
“one of the vilest on the map.” “I cannot 
explain the change,” said the traveling man. 
“It is the work of Christ,” replied the min- 
ister. This is by no means a too pious ex- 
planation of the improvements in streets, 
dwellings, lawns, parks, cold water fountains, 
decency politics, and every kind of civic 
virtue. When churches interpret Christ 
aright to the cities, he will work out just 
such material values as these and many 
others that might be named. 


as 


Sociability and Patriotism at Augusta 


The Emily H. Tubman Society, which em- 
braces the three societies for women in First 
Church, Augusta, Ga., entertained all the 
women of the church and congregation with 
a “spend the day” party at a fishing resort 
Seven miles from the city. Automobiles 
Transported the large group to the club, 
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where fishing and such feminine pleasures as carry on their father’s oil business. ‘They 


women enjoy were indulged in to the fullest 
extent. It was one of the social events of 
the season, and was a demonstration to those 
socially inclined that in the name of the 
church as pleasing a time socially may be 
had in any other way. Howard T. Cree 
has been for almost nine years pastor of this 
congregation, and has a large hold not only 
upon the hearts of his people, but of the 
entire city. Fourth of July in the South is 
not usually observed; but this year Mr. 
Cree, who is chaplain of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Passion of Patriotism” at a 
public service held in First Baptist Church. 
This is taken to mark the beginning of an 
annual celebration of Independence Day in 
this old conservative city. Since the war 
between the states, this day has not been 
observed in any special way by Southern 
cities; but the feeling now exists that the 
people of this section should utilize the oc- 
easion for a sane celebration. Mr. Cree’s 
address was most favorably reported in the 
press of the city. Justice and Mrs. Lamar 
of the United States supreme court, mem- 
bers of Mr. Cree’s congregation, are spend- 
ing several weeks this summer in Augusta. 


as 


A Pillar Fallen. 

Thomas W. Phillips, notable figure in the 
business world, philanthropist, churchman, 
and author, died at his home in New Castle, 


Pa., July 21, at the age of 77. He leaves 
a widow, a daughter, Grace (Mrs. Charles 
Johnson) of New Castle, and two sons, 
Thomas W., Jr., and Benjamin. The sons 


also may be depended upon to carry forward 
their father’s ideals, both with their families 
being devoted members of church. Mr. Phil- 
lips had served in Congress two terms, and 
was the author of the bill creating the In- 
dustrial Commission, of which he was made 
vice-chairman. He was known in both poli- 
tics and the church for his opposition to the 
Standard Oil Co., having in the former field 
resisted the earlier aggressions of that cor- 
poration which he refused to join, and in 
the latter field opposed himself to the recep- 
tion by the Foreign Christian Missionary So- 
ciety of any gifts from Mr. Rockefeller or 
his company. Among Disciples, it is gener- 
ally known that Mr. Phillips is the author 
of the widely-advertised book, “The Church 
of Christ,” whose title page says simply: 
“Written by a layman.” This book was 
pushed by a fund of more than $25,000 set 
apart for that purpose by its author, and 
over 50,000 copies have been sold. Not many 
Disciple enterprises for missionary, educa- 
tional, or benevolent ends failed to receive 
generous support from this man. His home 
church building at New Castle was the gift 
of himself and his brother to the congrega- 
tion. Drake, Hiram, Oklahoma, and Bethany 
Colleges have benefited by his gifts. The 
last-named was particularly near his heart, 
and for many years he was a trustee. His 
last gifts were made to the founding of the 
Phillips Bible Institute at Canton, 9., in 
connection with Mr. Welshimer’s noted Sun- 
day-school there. It is not yet known to 


what extent he has provided for the needs 
of this institution. 
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Progress of the Colleges 


(Continued from page 18.) 
of Columbia University, and Mrs. R. A. 
Talleott, a graduate of Syracuse University, 
both in the department of English. 

The work of the Biblical department, now 
called the Department of Christian Litera- 
ture and Service, will go on strongly with 
Peckham, 

Vernon 


Bates and Professors 
Snoddy and Dean as 
Stauffer, who has been elected to the Chair 


position of 


President 
teachers. 


of New Testament and the 
dean of men, and who had planned to begin 
his work in the fall of 1912, will continue 
his studies in Columbia University for an- 


other vear. 


Texas Christian University 


Texas Christian University has just con 
cluded in respects the most success- 
ful year in its history. The enrollment, 528 
in all departments, and 414 exclusive of the 
College of eMdicine, was the largest so far 


many 


recorded. 

The magnificent new plant at Fort Worth 
includes an administration building, costing 
over $100,000; a young ladies’ dormitory 
(Jarvis Hall), costing over $50,000; a Bible 
College dormitory (Goode Hall), costing over 
$45,000, and a young men’s dormitory (Clark 
Hall), now in process of erection, which will 
cost $65,000. In addition to these buildings 
the school has a central heating plant, costing 
over $15,000. Over $40,000 has been spent in 
furnishing and equipping the buildings men- 
tioned above, while the minimum valuation 
placed upon the fifty campus in 
South Fort Worth is $50,000. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees held on June 25, plans were laid for a 
campaign for $1,000,000 of productive funds 
for the university. Since launching the cam- 
paign one gift of $50,000, the Hubbard Foun- 


acres of 


dation, has been received. The trustees, at 
their recent meeting, elected A. F. Sanderson, 
of Houston, chancellor of the university, and 
he will lend his active assistance in forward- 
ing the campaign. Mr. Sanderson is a man 
of wide experience, and possesses a special 
talent for this work. 

The main thing happening in T. C. U. the 
past year is the coming of President Frede- 
rick D. Kershner to assume the presidency. 
He is a resourceful and vigorous leader, pos- 
sessing scholarly talents and tastes and high 
ambitions for the school. 


William Woods College 


The two outstanding events during the 
past year were the death of President J. B. 
Jones and the coming of his successor, 
Joseph L. Garvin. Plans are projected for 
a Memorial Hall and Gymnasium to be built 
in honor of the late president. Forty thou- 
sand dollars will be thus expended. 

W. S. Woods has been the leader in nearly 
every enterprise for the enlargement and 
perfection of the college, having given from 
first to last over $150,000. He is making 
possible this vacation $10,000 worth of very 
valuable and attractive 

Mr. Woods makes a standing offer to 
duplicate every dollar given by the Mis- 
souri churhes in the interests of the college. 


Eureka College 

Eureka College has entered upon an era 
of greater prosperity. The college now has 
an endowment of $170,000. This will en- 
able the present 
status. The success of the past campaign 
encourages us to that the funds 
necessary for the enlargement of the work 
will be forthcoming. The feeling of greater 
security enables the administration to add 
to its consideration of financial problems 
the formulation of a thorough and 


improvement 8. 


college to maintain its 


believe 


syste- 
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matic policy of business direction and edu- 
cational advancement. Plans submitted to 
the semi-annual meeting of the board dur- 
ing the commencement commit the 
institution to a centralization of its busi- 
manner that the 
invest- 


season 
direction in such a 
problem of raising, expending and 
ing funds will be greatly simplified. It is 
hoped that a maximum of efficiency, with a 
obtained 


ness 


minimum may be 


through the enlargement plans. 


expenditure, 


A New College 


It looks as if another college is about 
to be established. -This time in the great 
Inland Empire, at Spokane, Wash. The pur- 
pose is to begin as a Bible college, later ex- 
tending to other fields of instruction. 

A faculty of six has been chosen to have 
charge of the work when the school first 
opens its doors. Other instructors will be 
added as the occasion demands. 

The faculty as chosen follows: 8S. M. Con- 
ner, college pastor; J. E. Davis, minister of 
the Central Christian Church, instructor in 
practical theology; B. E. Utz, A. M., and W. 
D. Willoughby, A. M., instructor in the Bible 
and kindergarten subjects; Cora Utz, B. L., 
instructor in the history of missions; Russe!] 
Morrison, vocal instructor. 

B. E. Utz is actively leading in organizing 
the new college. 


Transylvania University 
Transylvania University and the College 
of the Bible are expecting great gains in the 


way of students and material equipment 
during the coming session. Not for many 


years have the prospects for ministerial stu- 
dents been so encouraging; and certainly not 
within the past quarter of a century have 
so many of the friends of these institutions 
manifested such substantial interest in pro- 


viding buildings, equipment, and endow- 
ments as recently. 
Already subscriptions are coming in 


promptly for the new dormitory. It is 
hoped that final arrangements will be made 
for this building before the first of the year, 
and that it will be ready for use at the 
beginning of the session one year hence. 

Among the recent additions to the facul- 
ties may be mentioned Dr. Ansel F. Hemen- 
way, in the department of Biology; Prof. 
Homer E. Robbins, in the department ot 
Latin; Prof. W. C. Bower, in the department 
of Bible Sschool Pedagogy; and Prof. A. W. 
Fortune, in the department of Church His- 
tory and New Testament Theology. At the 
last meeting of the board of curators, it 
was announced that the law school of the 
university would not continue. The purpose 
of the board is to intensify the efforts of 
the institution in training men for Christian 
service, for leadership in the various de- 
partments of Christian life, the ministry and 
the mission field, rather than for technical 
service. This they consider the function of 
the Christian college. 


Hamilton College 


In a recent visit to Hamilton College, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, I was much pleased with 
the attractive buildings, beautiful grounds 
and the scholarly standards of the school. 
freedom of both faculty and 
pupils which gives the place a homelike, 
comfortable look, and convinces one that 
there is no unhealthy constraint about the 


There is a 


place. The large dining-room was well filled 
with laughing, chatting girls. There was 


none of the subdued, quiet manner so com- 
mon to the boarding-school-girl. The in- 
telligent attention given during the chapel 
services, an hour later, showed a _ serious- 
ness of manner in marked contrast. Ww. 
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Cotner University 


Three new teachers have been added for 
this coming year. Prof. Hoff last year held 
the chair of biclogy, hence is not strictly a 
new man. The teachers are Miss Cora Mars- 
land, of Ossening, New York. She takes 
the chair of English. She is a graduate of 
the New York State Normal, and a graduate 
student of Wellesley. She occupied the 
chair of English in the State Normal School 
of Kansas for years. 

The chair of biology will be occupied by 
Prof. T. J. Fitzpatrick, late of Graceland 
College, Lamoni, Ia. He is a graduate of 
the Iowa State University, He has written 
much for scientific journals in his field of 
science. 

In the School of Expression Miss Edith 
Anderson, of Toronto, Canada, has been ge- 
eured. She is a graduate of the Toronto 
Teachers’ College, and the Toronto School 
of Expression. 


A Trip in Western Canada 


There is no place on the North American 
continent where such marvelous increase in 
population has been witnessed as that now 
going on in the western provinces of Can- 
ada. The people are coming from every- 
where with the majority perhaps from the 
states. Millions of acres of fertile prairie 
land are being put under cultivation. Towns 
and cities are growing up almost in a day. 
There is an air of permanency about every- 
thing. 

Our first convention was that of Alberta 
held in Ponoka. M. B. Ryan is the provin- 
cial superintendent of missions supported by 
the American Society. He is doing great 
work. This is the strongest of the western 
provinces for the Disciples. We have about 
a dozen organizations. A year ago, Mr. Ryan 
and Percival Baker were the only preachers 
permanently located in the province. We 
have two others today—J. W. Brown, in the 
Erskine field, and J. D. Pickell, in the Leth- 
bridge field. Lethbridge is the largest point 
in the province in which we have a church, 
and this is newly organized. Calgary, the 
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metropolis, and Edmonton, the capital, are 
both great centers of population that Dis- 
ciples hope soon to enter. The convention 
was sufficiently well attended to secure rail- 
road rates, and the sessions were inspiring. 
0. B. Stockford of Okotoks, J. C. Bergman 
of Erskine, H. H. Cox of Ponoka, H. W. 
Wood of Carstairs, F. W. Crandall of Cal- 
gary, and H. N. Stevens of Vermillion, are 
earnest business men, members of the pro- 
yincial board, giving their time without 

limit. 

The Saskatchewan convention was held at 
Milestone. We have really only two churches 
in this entire province whose population is 
a half million, 400,000 of whom have come 
into the province in, the last ten years. 
W. G. Kitchen, pastor at Milestone, is pres- 
ident of the provincial board, and is seeking 
in every way to build up the cause. He is 
ably assisted in his efforts by D. W. Mad- 
den, pastor at Yellow Grass. Mr. Madden is 
secretary of the provincial board. We have 
little banks at Drinkwater and also at Sas- 
katoon. This latter field is the second city 
in the province. In it is located Alex MeMil- 
lan, one of our strong men. He has felt it 
necessary to take a temporary vacation from 
the ministry. In his home every Stnday 
morning the Disciples gather to study the 
word and break bread. No missionary money 
is at present being spent in Saskatchewan. 
The brethren from the two churches and 
these scattered groups raised $1,000 to be 
spent during the year in the province with 
the hope that it would be supplemented by 
the American Soeiety. We certainly must 
look for a strong man to give his entire 
time to the development of the cause in 
Saskatchewan. 

The Manitoba convention was held in Win- 
nipeg. This city is the third city in Canada, 
and has a population of over 150,000. A. N. 
Simpson is pastor of the church, and in 
personal appearance and sweet spirit closely 
resembles Carey E. Morgan. Under his lead- 
ership the Disciples have taken some wise 
steps in the establishment of the church at 
Winnipeg. The women have bought a lot 
and built a house now nearly paid for in 
St. James, a promising resident suburb in 
the city. Im the meantime, the brethren have 
bought two léts, both of which have greatly 
increased in value since they were purchased ; 
end within a year the present property and 
one of the lots will be sold and the pro- 
ceeds will be used to build a new modern 
house of worship in the best resident part 
of the city. . 

At Portage La Prairie, E. C. Nicholson is 
the pastor. This is our strongest church in 
western Canada, and has been greatly helped 
by the large ingathering so recently ‘held 
during the evangelistic meeting of the Minges 
forces. The church at Kenora, Ont., affiliates 
with the Manitoba brethren, and C. A. Tharp 
ministers here. Mr. Tharp came to the con- 
vention with a report of impending disaster 
on account of a flood that had recently un- 
dermined the fowndation walls of the church 
which our brethren had been seeking to build. 
The little band gathered in this convention 
raised $1.000 with which to enable the Ken- 
ora congregation to make the necessary re- 
pairs to the building. In addition, about 
$800 was raised for provincial work—a part 
of which will go to secure a good man for 
the St. James Mission. 

The Manitoba convention was one of the 
best conventions I have ever attended. The 
devotion of the scattered Disciples gathered 
at Winnipeg is not surpassed anywhere. The 
consecration of such business men as Dr. 
Charles Cornelius, A. T. Stewart, B. C. Yuell, 
and W. A. Sissons wil] guarantee permanent 
establishment of our cause if they are rightly 
guided and assisted. 

Ropert M. Hopkins, 
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Hamilton 
College 


1869 - 1912 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


LEXINGTON 
KENTUCKY 


. 

Standardized Junior College G 
two years for a high school grad@ate to com- 
plete. Also preparatory courses for conditioned 
students. 

Faculty of 29, from Vassar, Yale, Wellesley, 
Columbia, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, Cornell, The 
University of Virginia, The University of Chi- 
cago, The New England Conservatory, etc. 

A faculty of seven teaching Music, Expression, 
and Art. A _ three-story gymnasium; outdoor 
sports. 

A select 

— graduates. 
One of the Colleges of Transylvania University, founded in 1783. 
Grounds, buildings and endowment held in trust by an incorporated Board of Trustees, under the 


auspices of the Disciples of Christ. 
Large, shady, park-like campus. 

and lighted by gas and electricity. 
Delightful dormitories. Home 

laboratories, etc., fully equipped. 


Forty-fourth session begins Sept. 9, 1912. 


» requiring 


student body from 20 -states. 756 





Five modern buildings, heated by steam from a central plant, 
$68,000 recently spent in improvements and addition. 


care. Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. Libraries, 


Write for Catalogue. 


H. G. SHEARIN, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), President 


MISSOURI CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


An Up-to-Date Coll for Young Women 
CAMDEN POINT, MISSOU 

















COURSES: : | COMMODIOUS BUILDING: — 
College Preparatory Bible New Addition to Building 
Normal, Music New Gymnasium 
Elocution Steam Heated, Acetylene 
Physical Culture Lighted, Large Campus 





TUITION REASONABLE AND RIGHT—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Sixty-fourth Year Opens in September 


FRANK Gr RICHARD, President 









This is Where 
The Lincoln Cabin Rests 
In “My Old Kentucky Home” 







And Thousands are Going to Visit This 
Spot While in Attendance at 
the Great 






Famous 













International 
Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ 





The Lincoln Memorial 
near Hogdenville, Ky. 











LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, OCTOBER 15 - 22 






Write me for full particulars as to all the side 
trips and “Meet us in our Old Kentucky Home.” 









Geo, H. Jones, Secretary, Care First Christian Church, Louisville, Ky. 








THOMAS INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
OUR SPECIAL SELF-COLLECTING Cushioned Tray has no equal. NOISELESS, 
DUST PROOF, INTERLOCKING. Best for pew or altar communion. Uses short, shal- 








low cup, glassor sluminum(ind ible) no tipping of head. Saves QNE-POURTH 
cost other services. Over 12,000 churches use. Send for catalog and tlmas Gane 
ductory Offer.” Thomas Communion Service Co., Bat (20 Ohio 





National Superintendent of Sunday-schools. 
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ET US help TRAIN your DAUGHTER 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


DOES IT 








KNOWS HOW 








School of superior merit: chartered, 
controlled by Christian churches of Mo. 


Over 3,300 young women in 22 success- 
ful years and more are coming. 














RECORD YEAR PROMISED IN CULTURED FULTON, MO. 








From James Ware, Missionary in China: “To my mind there is no finer home 
school in America than William Woods. It has meant_a great deal to us, living 
amid all the uncertainties of the Far East to know that our daughter was abso- 
lutely and always safe.” 

Accredited thorough courses. Choice faculty. European trained teachers 
in Music and Expression. Department of Modern Languages under Fraulein Luise 
Bucher, from Munich, Germany. Unusual advantages in Art, Domestic Science, 
Etc. 

Buildings modern, airy; hot and cold water convenient to every room; elliptica) 
dining room, hotel appointments; electric lights; newly equipped throughout with 
modern sanitary bath and toilet facilities convenient to every room; sanitary 
bubbling drinking fountains on each floor; pure water from 1,200-foot well; every 
outside door and window equipped with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips; entire 
building heated by efficient high pressure steam plant; hardwood floors through- 
out; entire boarding and academic department will be re-furnished, re-papered 
and re-painted before the next schoo] year begins. 

Beautiicl shaded campus of ample proportions; situation high and salubrious, 

Gymnasium—out door sports. 

Cultured, happy home school life. Attractive features of the best colleges. 

The more you learn about W. W. C. the more you will want to come. 





Safeguards of 
home. 


Ask for our 
illustrated, interesting 
new catalogue. 


Capacity 
limited. 








Liberal é 
opportunities. 


Terms 


reasonable. Tells all the story. 








How the girls feel—one of their college ditties. 





“A pocket full of rocks; a head full of knowledge, Address JOSEPH L. GARVIN, President, 


I'd rather go to William Woods, than any other college.’ 





Box 1101, Desk “Y,”’ Fulton, Mo. 














The Divinity of Christ 


BY 
EDWARD 


It is scholarly, but nov technical. 


SCRIBNER 
AMES 


fs a popular statemem: of both the theological and practical truths centering in our evan- 
gelica] faith in Christ. 


It lifts the problem of the nature and character of Christ out of the setting of the old-time 
dogmatism je places it in the light of the more empirical, human and meaningful thought 
of our own day. 

Its Treatment of Unitarianism is original, fresh, illuminating. A single chapter entitled, 


“Why I am not a Unitarian” will furnish any reader, conservative or liberal, a new point 


of view. 


It is glowing with religious earnestness. It is a living word spoken to the hearts and souls 


of living people. 


Professor George A. Coe says: “These sermons 
display a remarkable union of intellectual bold- 
ness and spiritual warmth. I know of nothing 
else in print that brings out quite so clearly 
the positive religious values that can be 
reached by a rigorous application to Chris- 
tian dogmas of the functional and va)uationa! 
point of view. Even readers who cannot ac- 
cept Professor Ames’ position at all points 
must agree that such a book helpe to clear 
the air, and to focus attention at the right 
point.” 


The Indianapolis News says: “One would go far 
to find a finer interpretation of religious thought 
and experience in terms of spiritual laws. 
Mr. Ames is emphatically a man with a mes- 
sage.” 


Appreciations 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: “Six sermons full 
of broad humanity.” 

The Watchman says: “Professor Ames is 
avowedly a “liberal” in theology but his lib- 
eralism seems to be of a wholesome kind, in 
the sense that he is less concerned about doc- 
trines and creeds than he is about service and 
the helping of people to their best life.” 

The Independent says: “Dr. Ames does not 
deny being a liberal, but strongly objects to 
being styled a ‘Unitarian’, quoting with en- 
thusiasm a saying of one of the early lead- 
ers of his denomination: ‘I am neither a Uni- 
tarian nor a Trinitarian, but strive to be sim- 
ply a Christian." The sermons are thoughtful, 
moderate in tone and straightforward in ex- 
pression.” 


ar says: “Those who were privileged to listen 
these sermons must ve found their 
spiritual natures quickened.” 
The Advance says: “These are strong, virile 
sermons, appealing to the reason and satis- 
fying the heart.” 


Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard, says: 
“It is a very clear and convincing statement 
of the issue as it stands in the minds of 
modern men. It makes us realize how the 
old formulation of the question has become 
obsolete, no one any longer states the question 
in the old terms. Dr. Ames has availed him- 
self in admirable fashion of the opportunity 
for a new statement of the case, and the spirit 
in which he writes must convey confidence 
and reassurance to all.” 


A Most Wholesome Book for Those Troubled Over Christian Doctrines. 








Published at 
75 cents by 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


The New Christian Century Co. 


700 E. 4oth St. 
Chicago 























